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As late as the commencement of the last century, the belief that 
witchcraft was still practised through the influence of evil spirits 
was generally current, not only among the lower, but also in the 
higher classes of society. The period at which ugly old women 
were liable to be imprisoned, and even put to death, on the charge 
of bewitching their neighbours’ cattle or their persons, is com- 
paratively recent. At present, indeed, such opinions are pretty 
much confined to certain districts, and even there to the most 
ignorant of the population: but the case was far otherwise a 
few generations since. There was nothing very strange, there- 
fore, considering the character of the age in which such a notion 
was prevalent, in the current opinion respecting the virtue of the 
royal touch in curing those scrofulous disorders, which are still 
by the lower classes designated “The King’s Evil,” a name 
derived from the supposition, that the legitimate sovereigns of 
England were invested with a divine power to effect a cure after 
all remedies had proved unavailing. That such a belief was at 
one time general there can be no question whatever, The 
object, therefore, of this paper, will be to give an account of this 
popular opinion, together with some notices of those Forms of 
Prayer, which, at various periods, were used by our sovereigns 
in the exercise of what was regarded as a power conferred 
ween them by Almighty God for the benefit of their afflicted 
subjects. 

King Edward the Confessor, who died in the year 1066, was the 
first sovereign to whom this power of healing has been ascribed. 
The legend runs, that a young woman, with a painful swelling 
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HES 122 THE HEALING. 

| ” in her neck, was directed, in a dream, to apply to the king to 
ito wash the affected part: that the king complied with her request; 
peep? and that within the space of one week she was perfectly cured. 


This story is recorded by William of Malmsbury, who also 
[ae mentions the case of a blind man restored to sight on bathing 
aod his eyes in the water in which the king had washed his hands. 
4 Undoubtedly all such stories were circulated by the monks, who 
were ever ready to flatter their benefactors. Dr. Plott mentions 
as the discovery of a piece of gold, on which were stamped the 
Bi. letters E. C.: and at that time it was supposed by many per- 
q sons to have been one of the pieces given to a sick person by 
a King Edward. Such an opimon was perhaps scarcely worthy 
| of the attempt at a refutation; but it may be mentioned, that 
pieces of gold of the description in question were unknown in 
the reign of King Edward, while it is certain that the title of 


se 


A Confessor was never given to him during his life. The Bull 
A for his canonization was issued by Pope Alexander the Third. 
: att ge Some persons in this enlightened age are disposed to reflect 
oT Sa upon our ancestors, in consequence of what is termed an absurd 
| and superstitious belief in the virtue of the royal touch: and 
BigP ih we reflections have been made upon the Church of England, because 
A many of her members, in several reigns since the Reformation, 
lent their countenance to the popular belief. In reply to all 
We such observations, it is sufficient to remark, that superstitious 
WH 3 views were far more prevalent among the Puritans during the 
et wee reigns of Elizabeth, and James I., and Charles I., as well as | 
among the nonconformists of a later period, than among church- 
Hy : men. Yet we censure not the men for their belief. Such views 
Beit is a { were characteristic of the times: and erroneous though they were, 
Wi Hi | it may yet be questioned, whether the superstition of a former age 
if 4 ? Was as injurious to sound religion as the latitudinarianism of the 
resent. 
i : re However, the object of this article is to deal with facts: and a 
Haas those connected with “ The Healing” form a curious chapter in q 
the history of the human mind. 4 
Hib iee Henry VII. appears to have been the first monarch who 
qaEe appointed aregular Form or Service, to be used at the ceremony. . 


He introduced the use of the gold; and, in short, before his 
reign, we have no account of any particular service. At the ‘ 


4 
a 


* The puritan sermons of the age abound in the recital of wonders, all which 
were believed hy the preachers as well as by their hearers. In a fast-sermon, in ‘ 
the year 1629, the preacher, mee “oe warnings which God had given to the | 


nation, mentions the following: “ The hand of God in sending John Frith’s Pre- 
ration to the Cross, in the bellie of a Fish to the Universitie of Cambridge, a little 
‘fore the commencement. That such a book should in such a manner, and to such 
a place, and at such a time be sent: when by reason of people’s confluence out of 
all parts notice might be given to all places of the land (in my apprehension) it can 
be construed for no lesse than a divine warning and to have this voice with it, Eng- 
land, Prepare for the Cross."—Dyke’s Sermon, 4to. 1629, 
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THE HEALING. 123 


same time, there were various forms used in the Church of Rome, 
which admitted, with slight alterations, of being accommodated 
to this ceremony. Exorcisms or conjurations were common.* 
One in particular, “ For the Dispossessing of Evil Spirits,” was 
in very general use ; and, it would seem, that this form was the 
foundation of the service authorized by King Henry for touch- 
ing such as were afflicted with the king’s evil. The following is 
the form of exorcism which is referred to :— 


“ The Exorcism of Unclean Spirits. 


The Exorcist, clothed in the sacred vestments, goes up to the altar, 
or before some image, and after the Sacrament of Confession, (as has 
been often said) with an humble and confident heart and bended 
knees, signing himself with the cross, shall say, In the name of the 
most holy and undivided Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, Amen,' 

V. Our help is in the name of the Lord. 

R. Who hath made heaven and earth, 

V. O Lord shew thy mercy upon us, 

R. And grant us thy salvation, 

V. Help us O God our Saviour. 

R. And for the glory of thy name, O Lord, deliver us. 

V. Let not the enemy have any advantage over us, 

R. And let not the Son of Wickedness come near to hurt us. 

V. Let thy mercy, O Lord, be shewed upon us. 

R. As we have put our trust in Thee. 

V. Arise, O Christ, and help us, 

R. And deliver us for Thy name’s sake. 

V. The Lord be with you. 

R. And with thy Spirit. 

Here the Exorcist, rising up, shall say the following Gospel: “ At 
that time,’’ &c. 

V. The Lord be with you, 

R. And with thy Spirit. 


“Tn the beginning was the word,” &c. 


V. O Lord, hear my prayer, 
R. And let my cry come unto Thee, 


The Prayer. 

O Lord Jesus Christ who hast given to Thine Apostles virtue and 
power over the sick and weak—to heal the sick, to raise the dead— 
to cleanse the lepers—to cast out devils—strengthen in me this grace 
althongh I am unworthy and a miserable sinner—and regard me not 


* The 72nd canon slightly alludes to the practice. Thus in its title: “ Ministers 
not to appoint publick or private fasts or prophecies, or to exorcise, but by autho- 
rity.” And in the canon itself: “ Nor without such licence to attempt, upon any 
pretence whatsoever, either of possession or obsession, by fasting and prayer to cast 
out any devil or devils, under pain of the imputation of imposture or cosenage, and 
deposition from the ministry.” . 
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124 THE HEALING. 


after the multitude of my iniquities, But as Thou are wont to pity 
sinners, and to hear the prayers of the humble, according to thy great 
mercy, condescend to hear me. And as Thou heardest the thief on 
the Cross so now deign to hear me, who cry unto Thee against this 
spirit that vexeth Thy servant N, that I may be able to cast it out 
in Thy Holy and Awful name who livest and reignest with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, world without end. Amen,” 


The original form is as follows: 
Exorcismus adversus spiritus immundos, 


Exorcista indutus vestibus sacris, pergat ed altare vel ante aliquam 
imaginem: et praemissa (ut seepius dictum est) sacramentali con- 
fessione, corde humiliato et firmo, flexis genibus, seipsum signando dicat. 

In Nomine Sanctissime, et individuw Trinitatis, Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti, Amen, 

¥”. Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 

R. Qui fecit Celum et Terram. 

V’. Ostende nobis, Domine, misericordiam Tuam. 

R. Et Salutare Tuum da Nobis. 

V’. Adjuva nos, Deus salutaris noster. 

R. Et propter gloriam nominis Tui, Domine, libera nos. 

V. Nihil proficiat inimicus in nobis. | 

R. Et Filius iniquitatis non apponat nocere nobis, 

V’. Fiat misericordia Tua Domine super nos, 

R. Quemadmodum Speravimus in te. 

V. Exurge Christe, adjuva nos, 

R. Et Libera nos propter nomen Tuum. 
V. Dominus vobiscum. 

R. Et cum Spiritu Tuo, 


Hie exorcista surgens dicat sequentia evangelii. In illo tempore : 
Recumbentibus undecim discipulis apparuit illis Jesus: et exprobavit 
incredulitatem eorum, et duritiem cordis: quia iis, qui viderant eum 
resurrexisse, non crediderunt. Et dixit iis: euntes in mundom uni- 
versum, preedicate evangelium omni creatures. Qui crediderit et bap- 
tizatus fuerit, salvus erit: qui vero non crediderit, condemnabitur. 
Signa autem eos, qui crediderint, hec sequentur: in nomine meo 
deemonia ejicient: linguis loquentur nobis: serpentes tollent: et si 
mortiferum quid biberint, non eis nocebit: super wgros manus im- 

onent, et bene habebuut. Et dominus quidem Jesus, postquam 
ocutus est iis, assumptus est in coelum, et sedet a dextr:s Dei. Illi 
autem profecti, predicaverunt ubique, domine cooperante, et ser- 


monem confirmante, sequentibus signis. 


Dominus Vobiscum. 
R. Et-cum Spiritu Tuo. 


In principio erat Verbum, et Verbum erat apud Deum, &c. To the 


end of the 14th verse. 


7”, Domine exaudi orationem meam. 
R. Et clamor meus ad Te veniat. 
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THE HEALING. 125 


ORATIO, 


Domine Jesu Christe, qui dedisti Apostolis Tuis virtutem et protes- 
tatem super infirmos et languores ; ut infirmos curarent : mortuos suseci- 


tarent: leprosos mundarent : deemones ejicerent ; confirma in me hanc 


gratiam, quamvis indignus, et miser peccator sim: et non respicias 
ad innumerabilia peccata mea: sed sicut consuevisti peccatorum 
misereri, et preces humilium exaudire, propter magnam misericordiam 
‘Tuam, ita me nunc exaudire digneris: et sicut exaudisti lafronem in 
cruce: ita me nunc exaudire digneris clamantem ad te contra istum 
spiritum vexantem hunc famulum Tuum, N, ut in nomine sancto tuo 
terribili, ipsum expellere valeam qui cum patre et spiritu sancto vivis 
et regnas in seecula seeculorum. Amen.”* 


The following is the form “ For the Healing,” as it stood in 
the reign of King Henry VII., by whose authority it was first 
used :-— 


“ First, The king kneeling, shall begin and say, 
In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. 


And so soon as he hath said that, he shall say 
Benedicite. 


The chaplain kneeling before the king, having a stole about his neck, shall 
answer and say, 


Dominus sit in corde tuo et labiis Tuis, ad confitendum omnia 
peccata Tua, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, Amen. 


Or else to say, 


Jesus nos exaudiat, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. 
Amen. 
Then by and by the king shall say, 


Confiteor Deo, Beate Marie Virgini, omnibus sanctis, et vobis, 
quia peccavi nimis in cogitatione, locutione et opere, mea culpa. Precor 
Sanctam Mariam, Omnes Sanctos Dei, vos orare pro me, 


The chaplain shall answer and say, 


Misereatur vestri omnipotens Deus, et demittat vobis omnia 
peceata vestra, liberet vos ab omni malo, salvet et confirmet in bono, 
et ad vitam perducat wternam. Amen. 


Absolutionem et remissionem ompium peccatorum vestrorum, 
spatium vere poenitentiz et emendationem vite, gratiam et consola- 
tionem Sancti Spiritus, tribuat nobis omnipotens et misericors Dominus. 


Amen. 
This done, the chaplain shall say, 


Dominus Vobiscum. 
The king shall answer, 
Et cum Spiritu Tuo. 


oe Becket's Free and Impartial Inquiry into the Antiquity and Efficacy of Touch- 
ing for the cure of the King’s Evil. 8vo. London. 172%. 
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126 THE HEALING. 
The chaplain. 
Sequentia Sancti Evangelii Secundum Marcum. 
The king shall answer, 
Gloria Tibi, Domine. 
The chaplain shall read the Gospel. 


In illo Tempore, &c. [The same as in the preceding form. } 
To the end of verse 9. 


Which clause, Super Ecos, &c., the chaplain repeats as long as the 
king is handling the sick person. And tm the time of the repeating 
the aforesaid words, Super J/EcRos, &c., the clerk of the closet shall 
kneel before the king, having the sick person upon the right hand: 
and the sick person shall likewise kneel before the king : and then the 
king shall lay his hand upon the sore of the sick person. 


This done, the chaplain shall make an end of the Gospel; and in the 
meantime the chirurgeon shall lead away the sick person from the 
king. 


Et Dominus quidem Jesus, postquam locutus est eis, assumptus est 
in coelum, et sedet a dextris Dei, Illi autem profecti, preedicaverunt 
ubique, Domine cooperante, et sermonem confirmante, sequentibus 


signis, 
Then the chaplain shall begin to say again, 
Dominus Vobiscum. 


7 The king shall answer, 
Et cum Spiritu Tuo, 
The chaplain, 
Initium Sancti Evangelii Secundum Joannem. 
The king shall sa 
Gloria Tibi Domine. 
The chaplain then shall say this Gospel following. 
In principio erat Verbum, &c., [as in the preceding form. ] 
Which last clause, ERat LUX VERA, &c., shall still be repeated so long 
as the king shall be crossing the sore of the sick person with an angel 


noble ; and the sick person to have the same angel hanged about his 
neck, and to wear tt until he be full whole. 


This done, the chirurgeon shall lead away the sick person as he did before : 
and then the chaplain shall make an end of the Gospel. 
In mundo erat, &e, [To end of verse 14.] 


Then the chaplain shail say, 
Sit nomen Domini benedictum. 


The king shall answer, 
Ex hoe nue et usque in Seculum. 
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THE HEALING, 127 
Then shall the chaplain say this Collect following, praying for the sick 


person or persons, 
Domine exaudi Orationem meam, 


The king shall answer, 
Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 


OREMUS, 


Omnipotens et sempiterne Deus, Salus eeterna credentium, exaudi 
nos pro famulis tuis, pro quibus misericordia tuee imploramus auxilium, 
ut reddita sibi sanitate, gratiarum tibi in ecclesia tua referant actiones. 
Per Christum Dominum nostrum, Amen, 


This prayer is to be said secretly after the sick persons are departed 
Srom the king at his pleasure. 


Dominator Domine Deus Omnipotens cujus benignitate, caeci vident, 
surdi audiunt, muti loquuntur, claudi ambulant, leprosi mandantur, 
omnes infirmorum curantur languores, et a quo solo donum sanationis 
humano generi etiam tribuitur et tanta gratia pro incredibile tua erga 
hoc regnum bonitate, regibus ejusdem concessa est, ut sola manuum 
illorum impositione, morbus gravissimus fcetidissimusque depellatur, 
concede propitius ut tibi proptera gratias agamus, et pro isto singulari 
beneficio in nos collato, non nobis ipsis, sed nomini tuo assidue gloriam 
demus, nosque sic ad pietatem semper exerceamus, ut tuam nobis 
donatam gratiam non solum diligenter conservare, sed in dies magis 
magisque adaugere laboremus, et preesta, ut quorumcunque corpori- 
bus, in nomine tuo manus imposuerimus hae tua virtute in illis operante 
et nobis ministrantibus, ad pristinam sanitatem restituantur, eam con- 
servent, et pro eadem tibi, ut sammo medico et omnium morborum 
depulsori, perpetuo nobiscum gratias agant: sicque deinceps vitam 
instituant ut non corpus solum ab infirmitate, sed anima etiam a peccato 
omnino sanata videatur, Per dominum nostrum Jesum Christum 
filium tuum, qui tecum vivit et regnat in unitate Sancti Spiritus per 
omnia Secula Seculorum, Amen.’* 


The following is a translation of the Latin portion of the fore- 
going service, with the omission of the Gospels. The rubrical 
directions are not repeated, as they are given in English in the 
original Form :— 
me In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

men. 

Give the Blessing. 


The Lord be in your heart, and in your lips, to confess all your sins, 


. the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 


* Becket's Inquiry. This is a most valuable work. Its importance may be 


estimated from the fact that Wilkins assigns Becket’s work as his only authority for 
this Form. See Wilkins’ Concilia, iv, 476. 
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if 128 | THE HEALING. | 
i He 4 Jesus, hearus. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen. sin 
1 confdss to God, to the Blessed Virgin Mary, to all the saints, and 
ee to you, that I have too much sinned in thought, word, and deed, 
Hatta through my fault. I pray Holy Mary, all the saints of God, and you, 
to pray for me. 
| fee Almighty God, have mercy upon you, and pardon you all your 
aya sins, deliver you from all evil, save confirm you in good, and bring 
you to everlasting life. Amen. 


The Almighty and Merciful Lord grant you absolution and remission 


Ht iat of all your sins, time for true repentance and amendment of life, and 
1 ou the grace and consolation of the Holy Spirit. Amen. , 
1 Ee The Lord be with you, 
1 And with thy spirit. 
; ie A portion of the Holy Gospel according to St. Mark. 
Glory be to Thee, O God. 
[ The Gospel. ] 
a The Lord be with you, 
a And with thy spirit. 
The Second Gospel. ] 
Pane The Lord’s name be praised, 
1 Now and for ever, | 


a O Lord hear my prayer, 
a And let my cry come unto Thee. 


Let us Pray. 
7 Almighty and everlasting God, the eternal health of them that 


| T believe, hear us for thy servants, for whom we implore the aid of thy — 
4a mercy, that health being restored to them, they may give thanks to 


thee in thy church. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


1 O Lord God Almighty, the ruler, by whose goodness the blind see, 
| the deaf hear, the dumb speak, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
all the sick persons are healed of their infirmities, and by whom alone 
also the gift of healing is given to mankind, and so great grace through 
| thy incredible goodness toward this realm, is granted unto the kings of 
a ij the same, that by the sole imposition of their hands a most grievous 
: and loathsome disease may be removed, mercifully grant that we 
i may therefore give thanks to thee, and for this singular benefit bestowed 
' upon us, not to ourselves, but to thy name, let us continually give glory, — 
| and let us always so exercise ourselves to piety, that we may labour 
diligently not only to preserve, but every day more and more to 
| increase thy grace bestowed upon us; and grant that on whose bodies 
| soever we have imposed hands in thy name, this thy virtue work- 
| ing in them and we ministering, they may be restored to former health, i 
iuay preserve it, and for the same mey with us perpetually give thanks 
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to thee, as to the chief hysician and healer of all disenses;: 
henceforth may lead their life that not the body:only from: sickriéssy 
but the soul also from sin, may be altogether freed,., ,\Through\our 
Lord Jesus Christ thy Son, who with thee liveth and reigneth inthe. , 
unity of the. Holy Spirit, world without end. Amen.” 


At an earlier period there was a form used for those 
were afflicted with sore eyes, called “4 Blessing for Sore\ Eyes.” 
This is subjoined, because it appears probable that the framers. 
of the preceding service had it before them when occupied! in | 

'« First. The priest who singeth mass, after that he hath received the 
body and blood of our Lord, and after the first and second washing of | 
his fingers, shall cause his parish clerk to pour into his chalice. the 
third ablution, not of wine but of water; and this water must the 
priest in his chalice reserve and keep till mass be done, and when 
mass is once done, the priest, before he puts off his sacerdotal vest- 
ments, shall take of this water and sprinkle it upon the sore eyes, and 
he shall say this prayer following, with Dominus vobiscum et cum 
Spiritu Tuo, and with Oremus. 


The Prayer. 


© Lord Jesu Christ, who openedst the eyes of the man, that was 
born blind, keep the eyes of this thy servant, giving him sight clear, 
sufficient, meet, and competent to serve thee withal, by virtue of this 


sacrament, and by this sign ef- of thy holy cross, 7 

Here let the priest cross the diseased person with the chalice and 
with the corporas cloth, and let him so handle the matter, that with q s 
his crossing he may cause some wine to go from the chalice and core E | 


ras cloth into the sore eyes, while he eoneths In nomine Patris, 
‘ilii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. ‘Then shall the priest say the be- a 
ginning of St. John’s Gospel. | 

In principio erat Verbum, &c. [To the end of verse 9,] 


These things being done, let the diseased person rise up, kiss the 
altar, and offer something to the blessed sacrament, and so depart : 


and undoubtedly, with the help of God, and of our Blessed Lady, he a 
shall shortly have remedy of his disease.”* | 


During the reign of Henry VIII. the Form adopted by his 
father was used on those occasions when the ceremo 
touchmg was performed. It was probably used, with some 
alterations, by King Edward, and unaltered by his sister, Queen ' 
Mary, who claimed the power of curing the disease by virtue of 
the royal touch, as well as her father and grandfather. 7 

Tn the long reign of Elizabeth we meet with numerous instances 
of touching sick persons. Undoubtedly many individuals re- 
covered some time after the ceremony, the force of imagination, 


* Becket's Inquiry. Becket states that this Form was given from an early MS, 
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180 THE HEALING. 


or some constitutional change, effecting that which medicine had 
failed to accomplish. Even the Romanists were constrained to 
admit that cures were wrought; and as the possession of this 
power was regarded by numbers as an evidence of legitimacy, 
the queen’s enemies attributed the virtue to some other cause 
rather than the royal touch. Thus Richard Smith, an English- 
man, and titular Bishop of Chalcedon, affirms, that Elizabeth did 
not perform the cure by her own virtue, but by virtue of the sign 
of the Cross, which was used in the ceremony. 

Two singular treatises were published in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, in defence of the opinion that her majesty possessed the 
power of healing persons afflicted with “ the King’s Evil.” The 
former was written by one of her majesty’s chaplains, a man of 
learning and piety, William Tooker, D.D., who became Dean of 
Lichfield.* ‘Tooker distinctly attributed the power. of curing 
this disease to her majesty. He even professed to trace the 
power beyond Edward the Confessor to Lucius. As a prelimi- 
nary, according to Tooker, the surgeons submitted the appli- 
cants to an examination, to ascertain that the sickness under 
which they were labouring was the genuine disease. The fol- 
lowing passage is both curious and interesting. 


' @, , ., Inasmuch as the Sovereign heals on the Sabbath or some 
= day besides, but chiefly on our Sabbath, that is, on the Lord’s Day, 
and sometimes on some of the Festivals of our Lord or His Apostles, the 
ceremony of healing is performed with the Divine aid and by the influ- 
ence of the Royal name, It must not be omitted that this cure is per- 
formed at the time of Common Prayer. Therefore the Public Prayers 
are gone through by her Majesty’s chaplain, her Majesty proceeding in 
state to those prayers with the nobility and her attendants before the 
eyes of men and angels. After the Epistle and Gospel all are brought 
by the royal surgeons into the Queen’s presence, and falling at her 
knees they implore her assistance. ‘Then the reading of the Gospel is 
begun at the fourteenth verse of the last chapter of St. Mark.” 


The following is the original passage from Tooker’s work:— 


«+ +++ Cum princeps vel sabbato sanct vel extra sabbatum quacun- 
ue feria, fere in sabbato nostro, id est, die dominica, et interdum in 
esto, ac solennitate memorie Christi, apostolorumve sanitates opera- 
tur, non sine ductu divini numinis, non sine felicitate regii nominis. 
Unum hoc reticeri non debet, tempore quidem precationum com- 


* The title is very curious: Charisma sive Donum sanationis, Seu explicatio 
Totius questionis de mirabilium sanitatam gratia, in qua precipue agitur de solenni 
et sacra curatione struma, cai Reges Anglia rite inaugurati, divinitus medicati sunt, 
et quam serenissima Elizabetha, Anglia, Francie, et Hibernia Regina, ex ceelesti 
gratia sibi concessa, applicatione manaum suarum, et contactu morbidarum partium, 
non sine Religiosis ceremoniis et precibus, cum admirabili et feelici successu indies 
sanat Auctore Guil. Tookere S. Theol. Doctore. Londini. 1597. to. 
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munium ac in Liturgie recitatione semper transigi hoe curationis 
negotium. Publiee igitur concipiuntur preces a ministris 
majestatis capellanis, MAJESTATE ejus illas preces regio cum 
apparatu procedente, comitantibus nobilibus, stipantibus. cateryis, 
inspectantibus hominibus et angelis: ordinariis precibus cum epistolee 
et eyangelii lectione peractis, sistuntur omnes a chirurgis regiis in 
presentia regine, ad cujus genua advoluti fide et oratione ferventes 
opem et auxilium preestolantur: tum exordiuntur evangelii lectionem 
ex illo ultimo capite Sancti Marci Versu 14,” 


We ascertain, from this passage, the alterations made in the 
Form of Henry VII. All the introductory parts, in which the 
saints and the Virgin Mary were mentioned, were omitted, and 
the ceremony commenced with the Gospel. At the clause, 
“ supra Azgros, &c.,” the queen touched the sick persons, as in 
the preceding -reigns, after which the Gospel was finished. 
Then followed the Gospel from the jirst chapter of St. John to 


verse 9, the sentences in the previous service being omitted. 
Tooker adds :— 


“ At these words her Majesty rises, and each being again called and 
brought back, and receiving a piece of gold with a hole bored in it and 
strung upon a ribband, she makes the sign of the cross upon the part 
affected, and then praying over them and blessing them they retire a 
little and the rest of the scripture which has before been said is finished.” 


* Ad que verba assurgit MAJESTAS regia, et singulis rursum advocatis 
et reductis, acceptoque aureo numo solidorum decem, perforato, ac 
tena revincto numismate, crucis signum, qua parte morbus est, facit, 
itaque singulis fausta ac felicia precando ac bene-dicendo, jussisque ut 


aliquantulum secedant, reliqua pars scripture paulo prius recitate 
absolvitur,” 


Certain alterations were made also at this part of the service, 
Thus, instead of the sentences in King Henry’s Form, Tooker 
gives us the following as having been used in the time of 
Elizabeth. 


“ After this, Her Majesty, with the whole congregation humbly 
kneeling on their knees, pray thus: 


Lord have mercy upon us, Christ have mercy upon us, Our 
Father, &c. 
M. O Lord, save thy servants, 
R, Who put their trust in Thee. 
M. Send them help from above, 
R. And evermore mightily defend them. 
M. Help us, O God, our saviour, 


_&. And for the glory of thy name deliver us: be merciful to us 
sinners for thy name’s sake. 


M. O Tord, hear our prayers, 
R. And let our ery come unto Thee. 
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_ After the Common Prayer, a special prayer follows which is not 

found in the daily office, but is nevertheless very necessary. | 
Almighty God, the everlasting salvation of all who hope in Thee, we 
ray Thee in the name of Thy servants here present, for whom we 
th Thy aid, that they, receiving Thy salvation, may give Thee 


thanks in Thy Holy Church, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. . Amen,” 


“ Quibus finitis MasesTAs regia cum toto ceetu ecclesia humiliter 
inclinatu in genua, sic orat. 


Kyrie eleyson, Christe eleyson, Pater Noster, &c. 


M. Salvos Domine fac famulos Tuos: 

R. Qui sperant in Te. 

M., Mitte auxilium illis de alto: 

R. Et in omni tempore potenter eos defende. 

M. Adjuva nos Deus salutaris noster. 

AR, Et propter gloriam nominis libera nos, propitius esto nobis pecca- 
toribus propter nomen Tuum. 

M. Domine exaudi preces nostras. 

#, Et clamor noster ad Te veniat. 


Illis communibus precibus absolutis sequitur specialis queedam pre- 
catio, que in Litargia Quotidiana non invenitur, apprimis tamen 
necessaria est. Omnipotens Deus, eterna salus omnium in te speran- 
tium, exaudi nos, te precamur nomine famulorum tuorum hic presentium, 
pro quibus misericors auxilium Tuum imploramus, ut salute accepta tibt 
yrattias agant in sancta ecclesia Tua per Jesum Christum Dominum 
nostrum. Amen.” 


This prayer is substantially the same as that in Henry 
VII.’s form; but the prayer for secret use after the departure 
of the sick persons was omitted altogether. Tooker adds:— | 


‘* After this prayer piously said the service is closed in the usual form, 
and they each depart, giving thanks both to God and the Queen, and 
congratulating each other on theirrecovery. In the whole performance 
of this healing what is there I pray that deserves blame, pay, that does 
not deserve the highest praise. The whole office is holy, the sim- 
plicity of the ceremonies is praiseworthy, the person who officiates is 
sacred—there is no superstition, and it is removed as far as possible 
from magic, imposition, or conjury. The author of the whole is the 
Holy Ghost. ‘The gift of healing and the use and operation of that 
gift is from Him also. There is nothing but blessing and kindness, 
prayer, imposition of hands, and the touch of healing, the sign of the 
Cross, which is the same as in baptism, the hanging of gold, which is 
not an amulet or necklace, but a sacred alms, and a pledge of charity, 
and a present. In a word, there is nothing but the worship of God, 
reverence of Christ, and the healing of the Christian . . . the whole of 


this wonderful effect, however great, must be looked upon in the light 
of a true and real miracle.” , 


« Qua oratione devote ct pie dicta usitata formula clauduntur preces ; 
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itaque singuli discedunt, et Deo agentes gratias, et principi, et sibi de 
mutua sanitate congratulantes, Quid est queeso reprehensione dignum, 
vel quid non summa laude dignum in tota actione istiusmodi sana- 
tionis? Liturgia tota sancta est, ceremoniarum simplicitas, et casti- 
monia laudanda est, persona quae operatur sacro sancta est, superstitio 
nulla est, magia longissime abest, cacozelia, adjuratio. Author totius 
actionis spiritus sanctus est, donum sanandi a spiritu est, et doni usus, 
et fructus sive effectus a spiritu sancto est: nihil hic nisi benedictio et 
benefactum, precatio, impositio manuum, et salutaris contrectatio, cruci- 
signatio, quee ceremonia eadem est in baptismo, appensio auri, quod 
non est amuletum vel periaptum, sed eleemosyna sacra, et charitatis 
pignus, sive auctoramentum : denique nihil nisi cultus Dei, veneratio 
Christi, curatio et sanitas Christiani: nulle hic preestigiee, nulla incan- 
tamenta, nulle imaguncule, nulla sigilla, nulli characteres, nulla 
Phantasmata, nihil fictum, falsumve reperitur: totum hoc miraculosee 
effectionis quantumcunque est, quod est certe maximum, veri ac solidi 
miraculi loco numerandum est.” 


It appears that the ceremony was —y frequent during the 
reign of Elizabeth, for Tooker further adds :— 


“ For as the washing of feet by the kings of England is an annual 
ceremony, so the cure of the Evil by the touch of hands is not so 
much annual as monthly, nay, almost daily.” 


Sicut enim lotio pedum regibus angliee ceremonia anniversaria est, 
ita curatio strume attactu manuum non tam annua, quam menstrua 
ac pene quotidiana est.” 


He also informs us that he had frequently witnessed the 
ceremony, at which he appears to have been woop impressed. 
He even describes the loathsome appearance of the sick per- 
sons, whose wounds her majesty was pleased to touch. From 
his account it is evident that vast numbers of persons were 


aceustomed to resort to Queen Elizabeth on these occasions. 
Thus he says :— 


“They flocked from different parts of the kingdom to ask the cure 
of the disease, and many of the families of the nobility, gentry, and 
commonalty—of every age, sex and rank—became suppliants for 
relief; from the fields and villages, from the towns and from the 
metropolis, they spared neither labour nor expense to reach Her 
Majesty’s presence. I have known vast numbers to resort from the 
north, from Yorkshire, from the coast, from the south, the west and 
east of the island, from both universities, and from all the princi 
parts of the kingdom, some of whom I have carefully and willingly 
assisted before and after their departure from the palace. In my native 


city Exeter, it is notorious that John Capell, the son of an honest citizen, — 


and a daughter of Appilinus, were healed of the Evil, both of whom, 


when they had tried many remedies in vain, were directed by Francis. - 


Brina, an Italian, an exile for the profession of the Gospel, and a very 
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skilful physician, to cast themselves at her Majesty’s knees and obtain 
a certain cure, All in the town of South Molton know their fellow- 
citizen John Sherland, who is alive and well at this day, and openly 
confesses, as he is bound to do, in honour and gratitude, that he found 
no other cure than the touch of her most sacred Majesty’s hands, from 
which he received his cure when he was almost in despair. I know 
too, a lady of the old family of the Tubervilles, who has remained 
healed for ten years, and when I asked where was the gold which is 
hung round the neck by the royal bounty, she answered with shame 
that from her poverty she had appropriated it to her own use, From 
this I perceived that the gold is but a sign of the cure, which is lasting 
without it.” 


« Ex diversis regni provinciis conflexére, ut requirent morbi medelam 
ex familiis nobilium, ingenuorum, tenuiorum oriundi, omnis etatis, 
sexus, ordinis pro salute supplices facti; ex agris ac pagis, ex muni- 
cipiis, ex hac urbe Londino nullis laboribus sumptibusve pepercerunt, 
ut coram ejus majestate se sisterent. Quot ego vidi audivique e borea- 
libus partibus, et agro Exboraceno, e locis maritimis, ex Australi, occi- 
dentali, orientalique parte regionis hujus insule frequentes accurrisse, 
ex ambabus academiis, et celebrioribus regni provinciis omnibus con- 
venisse, quibus ego nonnullis libenter studioseque contuleram, ante et 
om discessionem ex curia, In mea patria civitate Exonia neminem 
atere unt, qui hodie visuntur ab omnibus, Joannes Capellus honesti 
civis filius, et Appilini filia, uterque sanati ab hac struma: quorum 
uterque cum frustra multa remedia tentavissent, jussi a. Francisco 
Brina Italo, pro evangelii professione exule medicine doctore peritis- 
simo, ut ad regi majestatis genua provoluti certam medelam expo- 
scerent, Norunt omues in oppido Molton meridiem versus con- 
civem suam Johannem Sherlandium, qui hodie vivit, et valet, et palam 
profitetur honoris ergo, et grati animi officio semper deyinctus, se 
nullum levamentum invenisse aliud quam sacratissimarum manuum 
regi majestatis tactum, unde sibi desperatione fracto salus obtigerat. 
Norim ego quandam ex familia antiqua Tubervillorum fceminam, 
que jam totum decennium curata perstitit ex illo morbo, quam ut 
aspexeram, queesivi ubi esset aurum quod collo appendi solebat ex 
munificentia regia donatum, respondit pudibunda se quia indiga esset, 
absumpsisse in usus suos, statim intellexi, aurum nihil esse aliud quam 
sanitatis symbolum, sanitatem sine auro perdurasse.’’* 


The other publication of this reign in defence of the practice, 
was written by William Clowes, one of her majesty’s surgeons.t 
This writer treats of various methods of cure, yet he admits that 
the most efficacious was that of the royal touch. 


* Tooker was the author of a rare and valuable work, “ Of the Fabrique of the 
Charch and Churchmen’s Livings.” London. 1604. 


Se a and Approved Treatise, for the artificial cure of that Malady 
called in Struma, and in English, The Evill, cured by Kinges and Queenes 
of England. Written by William Clowes, one of her Majesties Chirurgeons, in the 
yeare of our Lord 1602. Imprinted at London. 1602, 4to. 
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«“ Which grievous malady is knowne to be miraeulously cared and 
healed, by the sacred hands of the Queenes most royal Majesty, even 
by divine inspiration and wonderfull worke and power of God, above 
man’s skill, arte and expectation ; through whose} princely clemency a 
mighty number of her majesty’s most loyal subjects, and also many 
strangers borne, are daily cured and healed, which otherwise would 
most miserably have perished,”— Preface, 


He also gives an account of 


“ A most miraculous cure, healed onely by the Queenes most excel- 
lent Majesty, when neither the physicke, nor chirurgery could take place 
or prevaile. Amongst an infinite number (which I have known dail 
cured by her Highness of the aforesaid Evil) this cure following is 
worthy of great admiration,’ 


Clowes then gives a description of the case of a gentleman, © 
who had been under the charge of many surgeons without 
obtaining relief. The applications used by the author were 
also unsuccessful. At last he was presented to the queen for 
a cure : 


« Which through the gift and power of Almighty God, by her Grace’s 
onely meanes laying of her blessed and happie hands upon him, she 
cured him safely within the space of six monthes, Hereby it appeareth 
it is a more divine than humane work, so afterwards upon a time I did 
meete with him by chance in London, but I did not wel know him, 
his colour and complexion was so greatly altered and amended. 
When I asked him how he did with his griefe, he answered me, I 
thank God, and the Queene of England, | am by her Majesty per- 
fectly cured and healed: and after her grace had touched me, I never 
applied any medicine at all, but kept it cleane. And here I doe con- 
fidently affirme and steadfastly believe, that (for the certain cure of 
this most miserable malady) when all artes and sciences doe fail, her 
highnesse is the onely Day-starre, peerlesse and without comparison : 
for whose long life, much happiness, peace and tranquillity, let us all 
continually pray unto the Almighty God, that he will blesse, keepe 
and defend her sacred person, so that she may for ever reign over us, 
(if it please the Lord God) even unto the ende of the world, still to 


cure and heale many thousands moe, thenever she hath yet done, 
Amen,”’* 


The prayer in the last clauses is a very singular one, and 
scarcely consistent with Scripture. Some commendatory verses 
presse’ to the work also magnify the virtue supposed to have 

en lodged in her majesty, Queen Elizabeth. Thomas 


Folkys, described as of Lincoln’s-Inn, thus pours forth his 
poetic strains :— oe 


* Clowes, 48. 
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Pia @ But yet conceive, this is not Clowes his cure, — 
Suit | Our soveraigne Lady, and his mistres Queene: | 
Seemes well content her man may putin ure 


# So much as she affoordes: as may be seene wail yan | 


By Clowes his scope, the rest she challengeth, uf Hive 
As Queene anoynted and by royal birth. 
eet Then Phisicke yeeld ; give place Chirurgery : 
eer The Rationall and Practicke for this paine 
Are both alike: her Peerlesse Majestie 
Hitt Healeth by God alone, Arte is but vaine. 
Hee ~ This she performes, to write I must surcesse, 
Gee ~ Her hidden skill no art can well expresse. 
We? How much then are we to the High God bound, 
Hib For sending us this princesse heere on earth ? 


Within whose brest, such helpes are dayly found, 
As heales her subjects at the point of death. 

She cures, she cares, she saves us all by skill: 

She hurteth none, but helpes with loving will.” 


Another friend of the author’s, “ Thomas Parkin Chyrurgie 
Professor,” sends forth his effusions in the following stanza :— 


“ The happy sacred hand, of our dread soveraigne Queen, 
an The Princely loving zeale, of her most royall heart, 
4 Throughout her highnes land, her subjects al have seen 
To cure, to helpe, to heale, our care, our harme, our smart. 
To God all glory for her gracious raigne, 
To her all blessings, that on earth remaine.” 


| We meet with allusions to the virtue of the royal touch during 
en the reign of Elizabeth, even in sermons. Thus, in a sermon 
oa preached before the University of Oxford in 1602, on the 17th 
day of November, the day of the accession, the preacher, among 
other things, alludes to the cure of the king’s evil. 87 ii 


“If I should instance in these gifts and graces wherewithal God hath 
FP plentifully endowed her excellent Majestie, and stand to amplifie. the 
if a wonderful depth of the wisdom of her heart, evident to her council in 
in her most weightie affaires, to her subjects generally in her divine 
speaches at every parliament, to us in particular in her excellent 
. orations beyond admiration and imitation : or this gift of prophecie, as 
aM I may call it, whereby shee hath foreseene, foretold, and, if 1 may so 
saie, forespoken that which an ordinarie wisdome could not imagine : 
or her manifold blessings on well-deserving subjects, confirmed as it 
may seem by God to them and their posterity, if they walk in loyaltie 
true obedience : or the supernatural cures of weake diseased people 
amounting to the number of three or foure hundred a yeare ; or the divine 
Providence of God in defending her as the apple of his eie, from so 
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many treasons, conspiracies, rebellions at home and abroude ; it might 
he thonght by some. of the maligners of this festivity, that L stand more 


upon the praises of my earthly mistris, thea upon the honor and glory 
of my heavenly Lord and Master.”* , 


It will be seen that the sign of the Cross was used by Queen 
Elizabeth as it had been by her predecessors ; but it was dis- 
continued in the succeeding reigns until the time of James IL, 
who revived its use. ‘That James I. was accustomed to touch 
for the disease as his predecessor had done, is certain ; but it is 
not easy to ascertain the precise Form used on such occasions, 
though it is probable that it was the same, with the exception of 
the sign of the Cross, as that in the previous reign.t In the 
next reign, however, the service, tn of being in Latin, was 

rformed in English ; and moreover, it was moulded into tliat 
form, which was retained, with slight alterations, in the time of 


Charles If. In the year 1630 the following proclamation was 
issued ; 


« Whereas by the grace and blessing of God, the kings and queens of 
this realm, for many ages past, have had the happiness by their sacred 
touch and invocation of the name of God, to cure those that are 
afflicted with the disease called the King's Evil; and his now most 
excellent Majestie in no less measure than any of his royal predeces- 
sors hath had good success herein: und in his most gracious and pious 
disposition is as ready and willing as any king or queen of this realm 
ever was, in any thing to relieve the distresses and necessities of his 
good subjects: yet in his princely wisdom, foreseeing that in this as in 
all other things, order is to be observed, and fit times are necessary, to 
be appointed for the performing this great work of charity : his most 
excellent Majesty doth hereby publish and declare his royal will and 
plewstire té be: that whereas heretofore the usual times of presenting 
such persons to his Majesty for this purpose, were Fastcr and Whit- 
sontide, that froin henceforth the times shall be Kaster and Michaelmas, 
as times more convenient both for the temperature of the season, and 
in respect of any contagion which may happen in this near access to 


* A Sermon gore at St. Maries in Oxford, the 17th day of November, 1602, 
in defence of the Festivities of the Charch of England, and namely that of her 
Majesties Coronation. By John Howsen, Doctor of Divinitie, one of her Highnes 
canpieines, und Vice-Chancellour of the Universitie of Oxforde. Oxford. 1603. 


to, 

t A learned writer of the period assigns the period of the disuse of the sign of the 
cross. “Eminent and most remarkable was the great prudence of King James ia 
this concernment. All along King Edward the Sixth, and Queen Elizabeth ber 
reign, when the Sirumosi, such as had the King’s Evil, came to be touched, the 
manner was then for her to apply the sign of the cross to the tumour, which raising 
cause of jealousi.s as if some mysterions operation were imputed to it, that wise 
and learned king, not only (with his son, the late king) practically discontinued it, 
bat ordered it to be expunged out of the prayers relating to that cure: which 
hath proceeded as effectually, that omission notwithstanding, ag-it-did before.”— 
Le Strange’s Alliance, 240, 


Vor. XXXIV.— August, 1848. L 
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his Majesty's sacred person, and his Majesty doth accordingly will and 


eee command, that from the time of publishing this proclamation, none 


presume to repair to his Majesty's royal court to be healed of that 


q disease before the least of St. Michael now next coming, April the 
“4 Gth, 1630,""* 
; I now subjoin the form used in this reign, omitting the 
Gospels, which were the same as in the previous services, except 
that the whole ceremony was conducted in English instead of 
Latin 
“ The chaplain thus begirs : The Gospel written in the 16th chapter 
of St. Mark, at ver. the 14th, Jesus appeared unto the eleven, &c. &c. 
They shall lay their hands on the sick and they shail recover, 
The which saying is continued between every healing of his sacred 
Majesty, till all the sick be touched by him ; the which being finished 
the chaplain goes on, 
When the infirm per- [The Gospel continued. } 
sons are presented to 
the king on their 
é knees the king lays 
his hands upon them. 
The which done, he begins the Gospel written in the first chapter 
ay of St. John, verse the first. 
| In the beginning was the Word, &c. [to ver. 9.] 


Here the chirurgeons come up the second time, making their 
three obeisances as formerly, where the clerk of the closet on 
his knees doth deliver to the king his gold ready strung upon a 
white silk ribband, and when these following words come to be 

b read, the king puts over the gold. 


That was the true light, which lightneth every Here the diseased are 


man which cometh into the world. presented to the king, 
and the king puts 


This running through the whole course of the the gold about their 
ceremony, which words are continually re- necks. 
veated between every one which receives the gold. This being 
finished, these following words are read. 


He was in the world, &c, [to ver. 14.] 


This being finished : the chaplains, with the rest of the people, on 
their knees, do pronounce the following prayers, 


: Vers. Lord have mercy upon us. 
Resp. Lord have mercy upon us. 
‘ Vers, Christ have mercy upon us, 
' Resp. Christ have mercy upon us. 
Vers. Lord have mercy upon us, 
Resp, Lord have mercy upon us. 


* Becket's Inquiry, given by Wilkins from Becket, vol. iv. 476. 
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Then the chaplain reads the Lord’s Prayer, viz. : 
Our Father which art in heaven, &c. 


Vers. O Lord save thy servants, 
a Resp, Which put their trust in thee. 
Send help unto them from above. 

Resp. And evermore mightily defend them, 

Vers. Help us O God our Saviour, 

Resp. And for the glory of thy name deliver us, and be 

merciful to us sinners for thy name’s sake. 
Vers. O Lord hear our Prayers. 
Resp. And let our ery come unto thee. 


Then the chaplain reads this Prayer following : 
O Almighty God, who art the giver of all health, and the aid of 
them that seek to thee for succour. We call upon thee for thy help 
and goodness, mercifully to be shewed to these thy servants, that they 


being healed of their infirmities, may give thanks to thee in thy holy 
church, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Here he concludes, 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be witb us all evermore. Amen,’’* 


During this reign many sick persons came to his Majesty, 
especially after the commencement of the troubles, as the 
king proceeded from place to place with his army in the pro- 
secution of the war, the belief among the people in the virtue 
of the royal touch being general.t A considerable number 
of instances are given in the singular work of Brown on this 
subject.{ Among others, he mentions a cure effected by the 
prayers of King Charles I., without the touch. The parti- 
culars are recorded in a letter from Winchester, in 1682. It 
is stated, that as his Majesty passed through Winchester, on 


* This Form is printed from Becket’s valuable “ Inquiry,” from which it is given 
by Wilkins, It is probable that the Form is more correctly given by Becket, than 
by y= 44 or Heylin. At all events, it varies in several particulars from Sparrow 
and Heylin. ‘The Forms in the two last-named authors differ also from each other. 
Vide Sparrow's Injunctions, and Heylin’s Examen. Collier reprints it from Heylin. 
That the Form as it stands in Becket is correct, according to the use of the reign 
of Charles I., there seems to be no reason to doubt. 

t “The Mercurius Aulicus,” of March 26, 1643, has the following notice. “ His 
Majesty caused an order (which had been signed and printed the day before) to be 
posted on the court gates, and all the posts an passages into the citie of Oxford, 
prohibiting all such as were troubled with the disease called the King’s Evil, to 
repair into the court for the cure thereof, at the Feast of Easter now approaching, 
or at any other time hereafter till the Michaelmas next.” 

} Charisma Basilicon ; or The Royal Gift of Healing Strumaes, or King’s Evil, 
b contact, or imposition of the sacred hands of our kings of England and of 

rance, given them at their inaugurations. Shewing the gift itself &e. The whole 
concluded with about sixty admirable cures, performed with and without Bold, by 
his Majestie’s benediction, by his late Majesty's precious blood, and the like. By 
John Browne, Chirurgeon in Ordinary to his Majesty. 8vo. London. 1684. 
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his way from the Isle of Wight, an individual, who attempted 
to approach the king with a view to being touched by the 
royal hand, was repulsed by the guards in such a manner as 
to attract the notice of the sovereign. The man called out 
loudly, God save the hing, who, perceiving his wish, said, 
“ Friend, I see thou art not permitted to come near me, and I 
cannot tell what thou wouldest have, but God bless thee, and 
grant thy desire.” ‘The writer of the letter affirms, that the man 
recovered, and lived twenty years. As Brown made known 
his wish to receive statements, accounts of cures were for- 
warded to him in vast numbers, and by persons of considerable 
eminence. One of his Majesty’s chaplains relates some par- 
ticulars of a cure effected by the application of a handkerchief, 
that had been dipped in the blood of Charles I. No less a 
= than the wife of Sir Orlando Bridgeman possessed the 

andkerchief in question, she being a firm believer in its efficacy. 
Several other instances of the same kind are recorded in 
Browne’s extraordinary production. 

It is difficult to ascertain how far the belief in the efficacy of 
the royal touch prevailed at any particular period. Fuller 
believed in something miraculous, though Heylin had insinuated 
that, in his history, he had attributed the cures to fancy. “ If,” 
says Fuller, “I am reckoned among them [ am misreckoned : 
for though | conceive fancy may much conduce, in adultis, 
thereunto, yet I believe it partly miraculous, as may appear by 
my last and largest insisting thereon. TI say partly, because a 
compleat miracle is done presently and perfectly, whereas this 
cure is generally advanced by degrees, and some days imter- 
posed.” He adds, “I have had the honor to see the king 
solemnly heal in the guire of the cathedral of Sarisbury, though 
being so long since I cannot recover all particulars.” Heylin 
assures us that fancy could have had no influence, since he had 
seen infants hanging at their mothers’ breasts touched and 
cured,* 

The popular belief on this subject was unaltered during the 
Commonwealth and the Protectorate, and various persons re- 
paired to the Continent to be touched by Charles IT. in his 
exile. According to Browne and others, the toi.ch was as 
efficacious then as subsequent to his coronation. Browne, 
indeed, affirms, that Cromwell attempted to heal the king’s 
evil, but failed; from which circumstance he would infer, that 
no usurper could be invested with the royal gift. 

Very soon after the Restoration, a proclamation was issued, 
regulating the proceedings connected with this ceremony. This 


* Paller's A peal of Injured Innocence, Part II. 22, compared with his History, 
Lib, 145, and Heylin’s Examen, 47, 48, 
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document declares his Majesty’s readiness to benefit his sub- 
jects, as his predecessors had done, “ by his royal touch, in 
which, by the grace and blessing of God, he hath in an extra- 
ordinary measure had good success: and yet in his princely 
wisdom, foreseeing that fit times are necessary to be appointed 
for the performing of that great work of charity, doth declare 
his royal will and pleasure to be, that from henceforth the usual 
times for presenting such persons, shall be from the Feast of 
All Saints to a week before Xtmas, and in the month before 
Kaster, That none presume to repair to court for cure of the 
said disease, but within the limits appointed ; and that all bring 
certificates under the hands of the minister and churchwardens, 
that they have not before been touched by the king.”* 

Kennet gives The Form: but it varies very materially from 
that in Browne’s work. Undoubtedly the latter was the service 
in use during the reign of Charles II.: and it scarcely differs 
from that which we have already given from Becket. The 
variations, indeed, are merely verbal. It should be mentioned, 
that the last prayer in Heylin’s copy of the form, is a translation 
from the Latin in use in the time of King Henry VII. The 
difference is noticed by Kennet: yet he does not inform us 
whence his copy was derived. 

Sancroft, in a sermon at the consecration of the first bishops 
after the Restoration in 1660, pointedly alludes to “ a miraculous 
gift of healing” in the sovereign.t 

Browne gives the particulars of many cures in the reign 
of Charles II.; and from the lists kept by the Sergeant of the 
Chapel Royal, from the Restoration to the year 1682, it appears 
that no less than 92,107 persons were actually touched by that 
monarch. 

From the preceding proclamation, it will be seen that no per- 
son was permitted to appear before his Majesty without a proper 
certificate that he had not been previously touched. This regu- 
lation became necessary, from the cupidity of some individuals, 
who were accustomed to go a second time, for the sake of. the 
piece of gold, which was given by the sovereign on such occa- 
sions. Various notices of such entries exist in parish registers. 


The following, from the register of Wadhurst, in Sussex, may be | 


taken as a specimen. 


“We, the minister and churchwardens of the parish of Wadhurst, do 
hereby certify, that Mr. Nicholas Barham, of this parish, aged about 
twenty-four years, is afflicted (as we are credibly informed) with the 


* Kennet’s Register, 731. 
t A Sermon at Westminster, at the Consecration of Bishops. By W.S. 4to 
London, 1660, 
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disease commonly called the King’s Evil: and (to the best of our 
knowledge) hath not heretofore been touched by his Majesty for the 
said disease. This 23rd day of March, 1684. John Smith, vicar ; 
Robert Longley, Thomas Yonge, churchwardens.’’* 


How soon, after his accession, King James began to touch 
for this disease, it is not easy to ascertain ; but in all probability 
he commenced the practice very early. In the second year of 


his reign he issued a proclamation, dated Oct. 8, in the London 
Gazette. 


“ His Majesty is graciously pleased to appoint to heal weekly upon 
for The Evil upon Fridays: and hath commanded his physicians and 
chirurgeons to attend at the office appointed for that purpose in the 
Meuse, upon Thursdays, in the afternoon, to give out tickets. Hereof 
ali ministers of parishes are required to take notice, and to be care- 
ful to register the certificates they grant, in a book kept for that 
purpose,” 


James, being a Roman Catholic, instead of adopting the form 
used by his predecessor, reverted to that of King Henry VIL, 
with some slight alterations.t All the ceremonies and allusions, 
which had been discontinued by Queen Elizabeth, were retained. 
Mr. Maskell has reprinted King James’s form in the third volume 
of his valuable work “ Monumenta Ritualia.” It was printed in 
Latin and English: butitis not easy to say which form was actually 
used by the sovereign. Mr. Maskell thinks that the Form for the 
Ilealing was printed in the Common Prayer-books of Charles I. 
and II. and James II. It is, however, more than probable, that 
it did not oceur with the Prayer-book until the reign of Queen 
Anne. The writer has examined a considerable number of the 
books of those two reigns, and yet he has not found this office. 
The following passage may be adduced in confirmation of this 
statement: “It may be seen in those printed in Queen Anne’s 
reign, and, I believe, in them only. 1 have looked over many 
editions of former reigns without being able to find it. The 
service is short; but certainly implies a belief in the cure.”— 
Nichols’s Lit. Anec. Vol. ii. 502. 


* Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, ii. 502. Various other instances are given in 
“ Letters by Eminent Persons,” vol. i. 250, 251. 

t The Ceremonies for the Healing of them that be diseased with the King’s Evil, 
used in the time of King Henry VII. Published by his Majesties Command. 
London, Printed by Henry Hills, Printer to the King's most Excellent Majesty, 
for his houshold and chapel. 1686. Kennet has the following note: “ This I 
think was the only office changed by King James IL. and performed by his own 
Popish priests.” Register, 731. It is quite true that the office was used by the 
king's priests: but still Kennet’s words seem to intimate that the previous form 
was duly authorized by the Church. Such was never the case since the Reforma- 
tion. He is in error, moreover, in saying that James did not alter any of the 
services, That for the Restoration was considerably altered by this monarch: 
while some changes were made in the Service for the 30:h of January. 
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According to the popular belief, the gift was never bestowed 
on usurpers, or on the illegitimate sons of lawful sovereigns, 
Yet the Protestant zeal of some good people, during the insur- 
rection in 1685, boiled over so far as to assign this virtue to 
Monmouth. They could scarcely have believed that Lucy Bar- 
low, Monmouth’s mother, had been married to King Charles. 
However, in a paper published at that time, Harris's Pro- 
testant Intelligencer, it is gravely asserted, not only that Mon- 
mouth touched for the disease, but also that the effort was suc- 
cessful. 

We are told by Whiston, that King William was prevailed 


upon once to touch for the King’s Eyil. The passage is very 
curious, and may be quoted. 


“T have been very lately informed, that King William was prevailed 
upon once to touch for the King’s Evil; praying God to heal the 
patient, and grant him more wisdom at the same time; which implied 


he had no great faith in the operation, Yet was the patient cured 
notwithstanding.”’* 


Whiston was himself a believer in the efficacy of the royal 
touch, alleging that the instances were so well authenticated, 
that the evidence could not be rejected. 

We now come to the reign of Queen Anne. She began to 
exercise this power in the very first year of her reign; and the 


service was, at a later period, remodelled and moulded into the 
following form :— 


« At the healing. 


Prevent us, O Lord in all our doings &c, 
The Gospel, Mark xvi. ver. 14. 


Let us pray, 
Lord, have mercy upon us, 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord have mercy upon us. 
Our Father which art in heaven, &c. 


Then shall the infirm persons, one by one, be presented to the Queen 
upon their knees, and as every one ts presented, and while the 
Queen is laying her hands upon them, and puiting the gold about 


their necks, the chaplain that officiates, turning himself to her 
Majesty, shall say these words following : 


God give a blessing to this work; and grant that these sick persons, 


on whom the Queen lays her hands, may recover, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, 


* Whiston’s Memoirs, 653. 
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1) Bo pe After all have been presented, the chaplain shall say : 
These answers areto O Lord save thy servants, 
L; Hike. be made by thent that Res. Who put their trust in thee. 
LT Be come to be healed. = fers, Send them help from thy holy place. 
iat A Resp. And evermore mightily defend them, 
a ee Vers, Help us O God of our salvation. ' 
Hit Be Resp. And for the glory of thy name, deliver us, and be merct- 
Jul unto us sinners, for thy name's sake. 
Hite Vers, © Lord bear our prayers, 
a Resp. And let our cry come unto thee. 
Hi Let us pray. 
TE O Almighty God, who art the giver, &c. [As in that of Charles I.] 
th Bea Then the chaplain, standing with his fuce towards them that come to 
ay be healed, shall say, 
‘a | The Almighty Lord, who is a most strong, &c. [From the Visita- 
HE tion of the Sick. } 
} a The Grace of our Lord, &c.” 
i } 4 Bat The above form was printed at the end of some editions of 
ibe. the Book of Common Prayer, during the reign of Queen Anne, 
Bie et but not until several years after her accession. It occurs im 
f 1 4 various books after 1708, though by no means in all; yet it was 
qT i ever an unauthorized service. Miss Strickland has evidently 
De | wo} fallen into an error in saying—alluding to the Jacobites—that 
i Bit “they were proportionably displeased, when they found that 
i ae Queen Anne, in order to assert her claims as the heiress of both 
' Hh Mai branches of the Saxon royalty, through Plantagenet and Stuart, 
fh Te meant to treat her brother as a nonentity, and add the rite of 
| bs! an the royal healing service to the Common Prayer in English, 
1443 just after the thanksgiving for her Accession, where it exists to 
y i this day in all copies printed in the year 1703-4, to the end of 
att her reign.” This is altogether erroneous. It is doubtful 
aah whether the form appeared in any edition previous to 1708: 
ata and then it had no connexion whatever with the Accession Ser- 
atte vice. In many copies even subsequent to that year, it is not 
data found.* Yet Miss Strickland has given the Order in Council 
ee d | authorizing the Accession Service, as though it had some con- 
et nexion with the Form for the Healing. She has also appended 
4 aE the following singular note. “ The Book of Common Prayer, 
‘ if from whence this curious service is extracted, is in the posses- 
i we * Undoubtedly the form is to be found in various editions of the Book of Common 
| ee Ge Prayer during this reign, sometimes occupying onc lea’, as if it had been inserted after 
pe the book was printed, and in other cases forming a part of the same sheet with the 


AXXIX Articles. Becket has the following note: * In the late queen's reign these 
ceremonies received some alterations, but they having been printed ip some editions 
of the Common Prayer Book, I refer the reader to them.” 
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sion of Bernard Gilpin, Esq., Ulverstone, who has kindly per- 
mitted it to be copied. It is of the edition of 1709; but the 
contents evidently refer to 1703-4.” It is not easy. te aceount 
for this singular note. Miss Strickland had previously stated 
that the Form for the Healing occurs in all the prayer-books of 
this reign: yet here she copies, by permission, from a book, as 
though it were of the greatest rarity. The truth is, that the 
Order in Council had no connexion with the Healing Service. 
It was merely intended to authorize that for the Accession, 
which does appear in all subsequent editions of the Common 
Prayer during the reign of Queen Anne. Miss Strickland 
strangely connects the two services together. ‘The supposition, 
too, that Queen Anne used the service of Queen Elizabeth 
during her first year, is altogether improbable. The form 
adopted by Elizabeth was in Latin; but Queen Anne probably 
used that of Charles I. In some instances, the new service of 
this reign stands on the same page with the commencement of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, which were frequently printed with 
the Common Prayer, though they were no part of the book.* 
In one edition of the reign of George I., the form was printed, 
but I have met with no evidence that his Majesty ever touched 
persons affected with the King’s Evil. The edition referred to is 
of the year 1715; and the Form stands on the same page with the 
Declaration before the Articles, as in the previous reign. It is 
probable that it appeared in other editions. 

Considerable numbers of persons were touched by Queen 
Anne, and especially during the latter portion of her reign. On 
her visits to Bath and other places, due notice was given of the 
days on which the sick might approach her majesty. In this 
respect she copied the example of her uncle, King Charles II. 
One of the last authenticated cases was that of Dr. Johnson, who 
in very early life was touched by Queen Anne in London. To 
Mrs. Piozzi he said, “ he had a confused, but somehow a sort of 
solemn recollection of a lady in diamonds, and a long black 
hood.”+ It appears that this occurred in the year 1714, and on 


-— 


* Miss Strickland evidently regards the form, “ At the Healing,” as a part of the 
Book of Common Prayer during this reign; and because it follows the Accession 
Service, she oddly imagines that there must be some connexion between the two, 
A litle inquiry would have shown that the Accession Service was no new thiag, 
but merely an old form revived.—Lives, xii. 108—110. Miss Strickland, alluding 
to a letter in the State Paper Office from the Pope to Queen Anne, mentions, as an 
unaccountable circumstance, that in the Prayer-book from which she quotes there 
isthe hymo commencing, “ Preserve us, Lord, &c.” and containing a prayer against 
the pontiff. It seems strange that Miss Strickland did not know, that the lines occur 
in every edition of Sternhold and Hopkins from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, This 
version was usually bound up with the Prayer-book, consequently it would have 
been strange if they had been omitted. 

+ Boswell's Johnson. 
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the 30th of March, on which day two hundred persons were 
touched by Queen 

It is remarkable, that the old and the young Pretenders, the 
son and the grandson of James II., claimed the power of heal- 
ing the King’s Evil; or, at all events, several persons went 
over from England to submit to the touch: and it was reported 
that cures were effected. 

Mr. Chambers mentions that an ancient nonjuror, who was 
living at the period of the publication of his work in 1827, 
assured him that an English gentleman applied to George I. in 
behalf of his son, and that, on being peevishly desired to go to 
the Pretender, he took the hint, and repaired to the Continent. 
The result was a cure, and the conversion of the father to the 
cause of the exiled family, The Young Pretender, the grand- 
son of James II., actually touched a child at Edinburgh, in 
1745. Charles Edward was unwilling at first to listen to the 
intreaties of the mother, but at last he allowed the child to be 
brought before him. A circle was formed by his attendants, the 
child was introduced, as also a clergyman, who offered up “an 
appropriate prayer.” The prince approached the kneeling gu, 
and on touching the diseased parts pronounced the words with 
great solemnity, “1 touch, God heal!” Another prayer was 
then offered up and the ceremony concluded. In twenty-one 
days the child was completely cured. This statement was also 
made to Mr. Chambers by a nonjuring gentleman, who had 
received the account from the individual herself, and had touched 
the spots, which had previously been touched by the Prince. 
The woman stated that she had received many valuable presents 
from the Jacobites, to whom she was, subsequent to her recovery, 
presented by her mother. + 

It is hoped that these particulars respecting a practice once 
generally adopted by our sovereigns, though now altogether dis- 
continued, may not prove uninteresting. 


THE POOR-LAW IN IRELAND. 


[Tue following remarks on the effeets of the introduction of a 
legal provision for the poor in Ireland, are from the pen of a 
clergyman resident in that country, who has an intimate know- 
ledge of the working of the system, particularly in an extensive 
district in the south of Ireland. They will, we doubt not, be 
read with great interest by all who are anxious for the fate of 
that unhappy country. In the conclusion will be found some 


Nichols's Literary ii. 502. 
+ Chambers'’s History of the Rebellion in Scotland in 1745, 1746, vol. i, 183, 184. 
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statements with regard to a question on which most persons 
will be thankful to receive information—namely, the effects 
produced on the minds of the lower classes in that part of 
Ireland, by the benevolent assistance they received from 
this country during the late famine. No just estimate, we 
have all along been assured, can be formed of the state of 
popular feeling from the speeches and writings of the Romish 
priesthood, or their allies, the leaders of the physical and moral 
force parties. It is the interest of those who are labouring to 
incite the populace to treason and rebellion, to represent the 
feeling of the people as being with them in their movement 
against England. Undoubtedly, they may be able to muster a 
number of willing adherents, and to coerce a still greater 
number of reluctant ones by means of that system of terror by 
which the Romish clergy have long governed their miserable 
flocks; and thus they may create a vast deal of confusion, and 
do more mischief than years of peace and order canundo, But, 
that the Irish peasantry are so insensible of the advantages of 
British connexion, or so anxious to be placed under the rule of 
an lrish republican directory, as the priests and demagogues 
would persuade the public, we do not believe, and we are 
happy to have our views corroborated by one who is on the 


spot, and in circumstances which enable him to form a correct 
opinion. | 


WHEN it was decided by her Majesty’s Government, a few 
years ago, that the system of relieving the poor by means of a 
poor-law, should be tried in Ireland, it was little anticipated 
that in centuries from that time matters would have reached the 
state in which they now are. The new workhouses, large and 
expensive semi-Elizabethan buildings, were ridiculed by all 
parties ; for it seemed as if they were constructed for ten times 
the number of paupers that would ever seek admission into them. 
Many foretold that the first time they would ever be filled would 
be when troops should be quartered in them, for the purpose of 
quelling the rebellion which would be raised against the colleet- 
ing of the poor’s rate. Various were the plans devised by 
theoretical architects, by which houses might have been erected 
to contain a score or two of paupers, and capable of enlarges 
ment from time to time, in case the number of paupers should 
at any period increase. Little was it then thought, that in so 
very short a time, these huge buildings should be filled to over- 
flowing and suffocation :—nay, that accommodation should be 
required for thousands outside of the walls of the workhouses, 
and that many more should be fed at their own houses by a con- 
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current system of outdoor relief. And yet all this is seen going 
on before our eyes in almost every part of Ireland. The work- 
houses are overcrowded; the guardians have been obliged 
to hire stores and aninhabited houses, and such like edifices, in 
order to obtain accommodation for the hundreds of destitute 
poor seeking admission ; whilst, in numberless cases, the aged 
aud infirm, respecting whose pauperism there could be no doubt, 
have been allowed to seek an asylum for themselves with some 
relative or friend, and have been supported there according to 
the provisions of the poor-law, thus making additional room for 
accommodation within the workhouse walls. Little was it anti- 
cipated, a few years ago, that such a state of things should ever 
be witnessed in Ireland. And,indeed, nothing but a year of such 
awful misery as the past could have eflected such a change even 
in the feelings of the Irish poor. They have flocked in crowds to 
the workhouses this year ; but it is because they experienced last 
year the misery of starvation consequent upon remaining outside. 
At that time they resolved that they would die by the roadside, 
rather than seek an asylum in the hated workhouse ; and accor d. 
ingly, they remained until the thread of life was almost worn 
out before they sought admission ; and not until they were sick 
and dying, did they resort to the workhouse, which thus became 
an overcrowded hospital, filled with poor wretched creatures 
sinking under all the miserable varieties of disease, arising from 
a long struggle with famine itself. Now, the poor have been 
taught to take a different course, and, on the very first approach 
of the pangs of hunger, they at once betake themselves to the 
workhouses. ‘There is also, in the agricultural failure which has 
produced this state of things, a combination of circumstances, 
calculated to bring the working of the poor-law into the fullest 
operation just at the present time; for the deficiency of the 
ordinary food of the farming class has prevented them from 
affording employment even to those whom they used regularly 
to employ ; so that in some parts of Ireland the whole of the 
labouring population are thrown upon the poor-rate for their 
support. Ido not say this is a healthy state of things, but it 
brings the system into the fullest play. Under such circum- 

stances, then, it is evident that, just at the present time, we can 
form a very fair estimate of the effects, whether for good or for 
evil, of the Irish poor-law. 

It may perhaps be said by some, that this is not the case, and 
that the: present is a period of peculiar difficulty ; and therefore, 
that this is not the time to judge of the ordinary effects of this law. 
To this it may, on the other hand, be replied, that, under any cir- 
cumstances, the present condition of things must in some respects 
become permanent; and that even the amelioration of it must 
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be an extremely gradual change ; whilst from henceforth it must 
be calculated on as an event extremely likely to recur from 
time to time, and that, therefore, the present is by no means 
an unfit time to judge of the matter. Nay, to some it will 
appear, that we are in some respects in the very best possible 
position at this moment to judge, even of the ordinary working 
of the poor-law ; for the present extraordinary crisis has led us 
to see things which, under any other circumstances, we should 
not have noticed. Let us, then, proceed to take a brief view of 
the present effects of the poor-law, with reference both to its 
benefits and its defects. 

As to the benefits, they must be said to be altogether of a 
general character. ‘That is, they are such as are derived from 
A poor-law, not THE poor-law; or, to be more explicit, they 
are not benefits derived from the present poor-law being 
adapted to the peculiar wants of Ireland, but simply such 
benefits as could not but follow from the substitution of almost 
any system of workhouse relief, instead of the hateful trade of 
begging with which Ireland had been for so many generations 
cursed. Nor, indeed, can it be doubted, that the introduction 
of a poor-law system into Ireland has brought with it benefits 
both to rich and poor ; benefits, indeed, as regards some of them 
at least, which cannot be enjoyed, until they have been pre- 
ceded by a time of suffering, (just as the recovery from sickness 
must be preceded by the annoyances of medicine,) but still, 
undoubtedly, not the less real benefits on that account. This 
will be evident if we consider the case of the different classes 
concerned—viz., the landlords, the farmers, and the paupers. 

T'o take the last of these classes first, nothing can be more 
evident than that it is an incaleulable blessing to any country to 
have the lower orders of the population drawn off from their - 
degrading habit of wandering about in filthy idle wretchedness, 
and placed in a clean well-ventilated house, where they may be 
forced to wash and cleanse themselves, and taught to feel the 
comfort of doing so. That this benefit has been gained to a 
very great extent is beyond all doubt. No one residing in the 
rural districts of Ireland can hesitate to admit, that there is now 
comparatively little to be seen of that trade of wandering from 
house to house in droves, each family or company as it arrived 
at the farmer’s door, stopping, whilst one of the members hur- 
riedly repeated aloud, in the Irish language, the Apostles’ Creed 
and one or two short prayers, apparently as a benedictory sup- 
plication for an alms, an invocation which superstitious feeling 
and long established custom had combined to render a certain 
passport to the housewife’s store, even when that store was 
reduced to the very lowest ebb. Such instances are now com- 
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paratively rare; beggars there are still, indeed, and will be for 
years to come; but the poor-law has gone far, very far, towards 
the banishing of those habits of filthy, lazy vagrancy, once 
almost universal throughout Ireland, habits which destroy all 
hope of independence of character, and demoralize and debase 
the mind. It has done more. It has, in the most powerful 
way—namely, by experience, taught the pauper population the 
comforts of cleanliness, both in person and dress; it has taught 
them also to feel the comfort of a better description of food, and 
of taking their meals in a more civilized way than they used 
to do, when they were accustomed to pour their potatoes, 
when boiled, out of the pot into a basket, which served the 
purpose of strainer, dish, and table, whilst the hungry family 
gathered round without a desire for more civilized ways. In the 
order and decency of the workhouse they are now ‘taught the 
comforts of better habits. These are real benefits, which, what- 
ever be the defects of the existing poor-law, have without doubt 
been produced by the introduction into the country of a system 
of workhouse relief. I do not say that they will produce a 
total change all at once; I do not say that the poor creatures 
will from henceforward love cleanliness and civilized habits, but 
I do say, that it is well for them to have even once, and for a 
time, felt and experienced the comfort of them. 

But let us not confine our view of this matter to the pauper 
part of the population ; let us look at the condition of the farmers, 
and we shall find, that with them also the poor-law has made 
the commencement of a most important change, by leading them 
to consider, not only the possibility, but the benefits, of employ- 
ing the pauper population in the improvement of their land. 
The failure of the potato crop has driven into the workhouse 
the hordes of those who formerly lived by the conacre system, as 
well as those whose only support was begging from door to door 
a few potatoes from the farmer’s store. For all these the farmer 
has now to pay poor’s-rate, and naturally enough, he is begin- 
ning to consider, whether it would not be much more easy to sup- 
port all these people by employing them on the lands which are 
now paying a heavy tax for their support ; and, commencing with 
this new idea, his mind is carried forward to the consideration of 
various Improvements in his farm which he had never thought of 
attempting before, but which now suggest themselves to his mind 
as desirable, because he now feels that there is a certain amount of 
labour which must be absorbed. Nor can it be doubted that the 
foundation has been laid for the gradual introduction of money 
wages, instead: of the system of paying the people by allotting 
them a certain portion of land; because the farming population 
will soon begin to feel that they cannot spare their land. ‘They 
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have hitherto valued their land too low. Now, as they reclaim 
portions of it by the employment of additional hands, they are 
beginning to learn the advantage and benefit of those improved 
parts to themselves. ‘They will gradually discover that they can 
make more by cultivating their lands themselves, than by letting 
out, as formerly, portions of them to persons who neither could 
nor would cultivate them in the most profitable way. Another 
thing also the farmers of Ireland will soon be compelled to per- 
ceive : it has been the custom with those amongst them who were 
able to save a few pounds, to put their money either into a savings 
bank, or to hoard it in some mysterious hiding-place of their 
own; but such a thing as a farmer spending his profits in the 
improvement of his holding, the reclamation of the worthless 
parts of his farm, or the purchase of additional stock, was rarely 
heard of. Indeed, had he been even inclined to do so, the 
Roman-catholic priest would have been at hand to warn him, 
that by so doing he was serving his landlord and not himself. 
But now persons are beginning to have juster notions. Inman 
parts of Ireland the farmers are beginning to understand, better 
than they have hitherto done, the meaning and intention of many 
of these insidious counsels ; and there is no doubt that they will 
be less guided by them in the future than they have hitherto 
been. All such effects, of course, must be produced slowly, like 
teaching the paupers to wash their faces and clothes ; still, it is 
a matter of infinite importance to have led persons to think such 
things possible. 

Let us now proceed to consider that part of the subject which 
refers to the landlords. There can be no doubt that in the man- 
nerin which a great part of the land in Ireland has been hitherto 
let, there have been sad errors committed; many of them, perhaps 
the greater number, arising from the circumstances of the case, 
and over which there may have been hardly the possibility of 
control. Itis not easy to form a perfectly correct estimate of the 
combination of difficulties which attended the letting of land in 
Ireland in past years. It would, no doubt, be unjust to free either 
landlord or tenant from the blame of the unfortunate system, both 
of taking and letting land, whichhas prevailed. It was sad to see 
the greedy and improvident eagerness with which paupers 
rushed to undertake the management of farms, so much above 
their means that it was utterly impossible they could ever pay 
the rent, even for a few years, except by exhausting every par- 
ticle of strength the soil possessed. But was this reckless 
umprudence more to be condemned than the folly of those 
landlords, who, by letting their land to the highest bidder, set 
aside all consideration of the future interests either of their 
tenants or themselves? Nay, it cannot but be allowed, that the 
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superior education and intelligence of the one party must have 
the effect of throwing the larger share of the responsibility upon 
it. Hitherto, too many of the landlords have not been con- 
vinced of this responsibility ; they seem generally to have 
thought that they were not to blame, when the tenant chose to 
ruin himself by bidding too high for a piece of land; or when, 
after having held it for a few vears, he has been reduced to 
beggary, and has either removed to some other part of the 
country, or emigrated to America. Neither did these landlords 
sufficiently regard the injury to their own interests which they 
incurred from another class of tenants who were able, by a more 
skilful system of exhausting the soil, to amass a few ‘pounds, 
with which little savings they also forsook the exhausting 
drudgery of their native land, or if not, moved to some other 
neighbourhood to try the same exhausting system on another 
farm. ‘These things the owners of the soil have now been 
taught to look upon as an injury to themselves. The last two 
years have foreed them to look more narrowly into the state of 
their affairs. They have found that it is not now one tenant, or 
two tenants, but in many cases a// their tenants, who are dis- 
covered to be ina state of absolute pauperism—and who have 
either run away from their holdings, and left the landlord to pay 
the taxes in addition to the loss of his rent, or else are requiring 
him to reduce the rent enormously, as the only condition upon 
which they will continue to occupy his land. Now this has 
had the effeet of opening the landlords’ eyes. ‘They see that 
some great change must be made ; and surely, they must be 
fools indeed, if they do not perceive that for the future they 
must let their lands only to such tenants as have capital enough, 
either to work a farm in a profitable way, or to bear the 
failure of one crop, if they foolishly chose to depend from year 
to year upon the success of that one. Nothing can be more 
evident than that the landlords, if the ‘vy stl continue to let their 
lands to pauper tenants, must give them only such portions of 
land as they are able to cultivate. U nless, indeed, they choose 
to adopt a less profitable way of arriving at the same result— 
viz., to let the same quantity of land to the same pauper 
tenantry, at a rent so reduced as to allow them to have rent 
free all the overplus above what they have ability to manage 
well. Unfortunately, it is not easy to convince the farmers in 
Ireland of the advantage of having only as much land as they 
can really manage well; though in this respect also, I believe, 
the landlords are gradually learning that they must teach their 
tenantry what to do with their lands, so as to produce more value 
from a small lot than they have ever yet had from a large one. 
And here we must beware of doing injustice to a class 
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which contains so large a number of excellent and public- 
spirited men. There are, no doubt, many landlords in Treland, 
who have for years been endeavouring to improve the condition 
of their tenantry; but unfortunately numbers have been led, 
from various circumstances, to make a practice of letting their 
land to the highest bidder, without considering his competency 
to undertake the cultivation of a farm. Now one effect of the 
poor-law must be (particularly in the event of recurring famine) 
to show who those tenants are who ean stand their ground, and 
thus to convince such landlords of the absurdity of letting their 
lands as they have been in the habit of letting them. They 
must make a change. ‘They must choose one or other of two 
plans :—LHither, Ist, to let their land to such tenants only as 
have capital enough to manage it; or, which comes to the same 
thing, in lots proportioned to the tenant’s means: or, 2ndly, to 
reduce their rents, so as to suit the means of those tenants who 
have taken portions of land too large for their capital. ‘This 
change it may not be easy to accomplish; the operations of the 
poor-law during a time of famine pressure, have overtaken those 
estates already in this unfavourable condition; and, im many 
cases, until the pressure of the rates shall have been somewhat 
lightened, it will not be possible to get such tenants as have 
capital to enter upon the occupancy of the lands. Hf, however, 
a disposition be really shown to let the lands on rational prin- 
ciples, solvent and intelligent tenants will eventually be fouad ; 
and meanwhile, the landlord must either let his land cheap, or 
in small lots, to meet the pauper’s circumstances. 

It is evident, from the foregoing considerations, that with all 
its difficulties and defects, the Irish poor-law has its practical 
advantages, as regards rich and poor. It has proved, as far as 
its clefeets will allow, a desperate remedy for a long continued 
system of degradation, on the one hand, and folly on the other. 
Had it not been for the existence of a poor-law, there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt, that after the destruction caused by the 
disease and famine of last year, the system would have returned 
to its former course. But the poor’s-rates have taught men, that 
such a course will no longer do; and there is a wide-spread 
fecling of determination to act differently for the future. 

There are, however, some very serious defects in the con- 
stitution of the Irish poor-law, which cannot fail to weaken the 
efleet of the benefits alluded to above, whilst they must also very 
seriously retard the progress of those improvements in the state 
of society, which it would be otherwise caleulated to produce. 
OF course iteannot be expected that there should be a universal 
agreement respecting the desirableness of these matters being 
differently arranged from what they are, otherwise her Majesty's 
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Government would not have framed the poor-law as it is. It 
will be advantageous, therefore, to consider these matters, 80 as 
to see the case in different points of view. 

One of the most glaring deficiencies in the present poor-law, 
in the opinion of many persons, is, that there has been no 
arrangement made for rendering the great mass of human labour 
enclosed within the workhouse walls, in any adequate measure 
reproductive. It may be questioned, whether it would be wise 
that a workhouse should be made an institution for thus re- 
lieving the land of all paupers, by gathering them within its 
walls, and there employing them in earning their own support ; 
by labouring, for instance, ona farm attached to the workhouse. 
Many will say that such a thing would be impossible. But 
supposing it possible, it has been greatly questioned, whether 
it would be wise to suffer the land to be relieved altogether of 
the paupers in this way. Cireumstanced, however, as Ireland 
is at present, there are many things which conspire to render it 
necessary to use even extreme measures for the purpose of 
lightening in every possible way the burden of the poor’s-rates. 
To relieve the land of all rates would be indced impossible : for 
there must, of course, be an establishment kept up at the work- 
house, the expense of which the labour of the paupers could 
never support. But all that could be done to lighten the rate, 
it is evident, ought to be done. Again, in an agricultural 
country, where generally—almost indeed universally—the popu- 
lation are so grossly ignorant of agriculture, it ‘does appear 
most desirable, that there should be a sufficient quantity of land 
attached to the workhouse in every union, to form an industrial 
school, in which the paupers might be instructed and employed 
in the best methods of agriculture, and in those agricultural 
manufactures (such as flax, straw-plaiting, &c.) which should 
naturally in such a country form the sources of wealth, and 
undoubtedly will do so, if properly carried on. Why should 
not the master and matron of a workhouse be persons ‘qualifie «l 
to superintend such operations, and to give the desired instruc- 
tion? It cannot be doubted that a plan of this nature would 
be produc ‘tive of much good. Something of the kind has been 
tried in the workhouse in Fermoy, in the county of Cork, and 
found to be an admirable plan. It may be asserted by politie: al 
economists, that pauper labour is never of much use ; but though 
it may be so, when compared with the hearty and energetic 
exertions of men labouring with a willing mind for their own 
support, still there can be no doubt that, with proper care, a 
very great deal indeed might be done by the inmates of a well- 
regulated workhouse, where, under the superintendence of a 
skilful and experienced instructor, from 500 to 1500 persons 
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should be employed every day in the cultivation of a farm. If they 
did no more, they could raise food enough for their own sup- 
port; and, under the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, their 
being able to do so much towards their own support, indepen- 
dent of the agricultural education they would receive, must, | 
conceive, be of the greatest importance ; instead of their being 
kept, as they now are, in burdensome idleness, a dead weight 
upon the remainder of the community, and a burden which 
the landowners and the industrious classes are at present utterly 
unable to support. 

The next thing which would seem desirable in an Trish poor- 
law is, that the rates should be more fairly applotted, so that 
one place should not be forced to support thy paupers belong- 
ing to another. This is not at present done. ‘The electoral 
divisions are so enormously large, that they include the pro- 
perties of different landlords: and so it often happens, that a 
iandlord who has improved the condition of his property, and 
afforded employment to all the paupers on his estate, is com- 
pelled to pay a heavy poor-rate for the support of the paupers 
on some adjoining land. ‘This is felt to be an intolerable evil: 
and it must act, and does act, as a hindrance to improvement, 
and a discouragement to the agricultural employment of the 
poor. If a landlord labours and exerts himself never so much 
to give employment in the cultivation of his property, as the law 
now stands, he must still submit to be taxed for the neglect, and 
indolence, and absenteeism of his neighbours. It may be urged 
that this would be a matter very difficult to arrange otherwise 
than as itis. But let us examine the suggestions that are put 
forward, and the objections made to them. 

It may be said, that it would be extremely difficult so to 
diminish the size of electoral divisions, as that the parties 
who now complain, should not find more inconvenience than 
advantage from the change. It may be said, that the necessity 
of registering paupers from an increased number of smaller divi- 
sions, would very considerably increase the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a correct registration, upon which depends all the hope of 
advantage to be gained by the change. 

Again: persons who live in towns will say, if the electoral 
divisions were thus reduced in size, it would be a serious dis- 
advantage to towns where there is such a congregating of poverty 
and want. And, further, it may be asserted, that there is no 
necessity for this alteration, because the owners of property 
will, in the course of a few years, see their own interests suffi- 
clently to make them do everything they can to give employ- 
ment on their estates, and thus relieve the rates. 

To take the last of these statements first, it may indeed be 
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very fairly answered, that those landlords who thus require to 
be aroused to a sense of their interest and their duty, are, for 
the most part, men whom nothing will induce to take active 
measures for the relief of their properties, except such an 
arrangement as will throw the whole burden of those properties 
upon themselves, and force them to exert themselves to relieve 

their lands, or else to sell them, if they do not consider them 
worth caring for. And besides this, to leave the applotment of 
the poor’s-rate as it now is, instead of its giving one a hope that 
these men will be induced to arouse themselves to improve their 
estates, so as to employ the poor on them, seems rather to offer 
them a bribe for leaving their properties as they are ; because 
their natural indolence of character is encouraged by their find- 
ing some of the burden taken off themselves, and thrown upon 
their neighbours. Irish landlords are, by the present system, 
brought indise riminately under the lash, whereas it would be a 
wiser plan to ain at chastising those who deserve it, and holding 
out to the innocent and the public-spirited the encouragement 
which is really due to them. 

As to the objec tion against the rate being applotted on a scale 
of smaller divisions, on the ground that the towns would thus 
have an unjust burden thrown upon them,-—this is an inconve- 
nience that might be provided against, by allowing the towns 
to be taxed only according to an equitable proportion of 
paupers, and having a small union-rate struck to make up the 
deficiency, as is now done in many cases. 

As to the increased difficulty in registering the paupers cor- 
rectly, from an increased number of smaller divisions, such an 
objection seems to deserve but little consideration. No difli- 
culty ought to prevent a wise and paternal government from 
doimg things as they really ought tobe done. No measure of legis- 
lative rehet, however, can have the effect that it is intended to 
have, unless there be introduced an act against vagrancy, 
enforced with some reasonable degree of strictness. It is really 
intolerable that the rate-payers should be burdened almost to 
ruin by rates for the support of the poor, while hundreds of 
wretched creatures are still allowed to wander about, pilfering 
and stealing fowl, Xc., whenever they can approach to any one’s 
premises under the pre tence of begging. 

Having considered the working of the present poor-law in 
Ireland, as regards its powers and its actual effects in bringing 
about an wmprovement in the moral and social condition of the 
lrish people, there is still a most interesting question which 
remains to be noticed—namely, what has been the efleet pro- 
duced upon the minds of the Irish people by the very large 
sums which, in addition to the poor-rates, have contributed te 
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relieve them under the late awful visitation; and not only to 
relieve those supported by poor’s-rate, but those paying poor’s- 
rates likewise. In order to understand this question fully, it 
will be necessary to distinguish the different sources from which 
these enormous sums (for they were truly enormous) were sup- 
plied. ‘The first source was that of private or local collections, 
and donations transmitted by various individuals to persons 
resident in Ireland, and which were principally entrusted to the 
Protestant clergy, because of the confidence which was felt by 
the donors that they would faithfully dispense them for the 
relief of the distress in their respective neighbourhoods. ‘The 
second source was that great public collection made by the 
British Association, which, besides a vast amount of most 
liberal donations, included the money collected in the churches 
under the Queen’s letters. The third source was the loan which 
was made under the ‘Temporary Relief Act, for the purpose of 
checking the famine by a liberal distribution of out-door relief ; 
and which, in a few months, proved what the amount of distress 
in Ireland really was, by showing the amount of funds necessary 
to relieve it; and compared to which, the funds supplied from 
other sources, large as they were, appeared actually small: since 
it was found, that to supply a parish with food enough for one 
mouth, to che ck the rapid strides of starvation, it required, during 
that one month, a greater sum than had been contributed by 
merely voluntary benevolence during siz months previous. Thus, 
ina parish i in which the large sum of 1150/. had been reeeived 
from private sources, and expended in the mitigation of the dis- 
tress between November 1846 and May 1847, it was found that 
to relieve the distress fully, the expenditure during the mouths 
of June, July, and August 1847, actually amounted to the sum 
of 35001. 

The amount that was contributed from all these sources, and 
poured into Ireland, was tiuly amazing; for if one were to take 
only the first that L have mentioned—namely, the private col- 
lections sent to. the clergy and other persons in all parts of 
lreland, by their relatives or friends in Haugland, it has been 
supposed that there cannot have been less given in this way 
tloue than 100,0002 It may have been more. It can scarcely 
have been less. It is not, then, to be wondered at, if the per- 
sons who aided in contributing so very liberally, should feel a 
curiosity to know whether their kindness was swallowed up by 
surly and unthankful beggars, or whether it was bestowed upon 
men who, profiting by the misfortunes they had suffered, have 
become more useful and industrious members of soc iety, and 
fecl a grateful recollection of the benefactors who relieved them 
iu their time of trouble. It has been said that, in many cases, 
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ig as soon as clergymen in England made their parishioners aware 
Hie | that they wished to send relief to the sufferers in Ireland, their 
Hilt | doors were besieged by servants and children, asking to have 
as their contributions (in some instances far from small) added to 
WD the fund. And it is but natural that the English public should 
Hie wish to know what effect these generous gifts have had upon the 
: persons on whom they were bestowed. 
; : It will be necessary in answering this question, to distinguish 


the great amount of these individual contributions, from the 
‘ money collected by the British Association, and the Government 
4 loan under the Temporary Reiief Act, because there was the 
| very greatest difference in the way in which they were dis- 
| bursed. The first was a kind of spontaneous movement of 
| British charity, and was gencrally transmitted direct through 
ie the hands of English clergymen to the Protestant clergymen 
_ in Ireland. The others, having been more or less connected 
Hil a with government measures, have gradually become part of that 
| system of operation, which has lately been so much in fashion 
A —viz., administering the affairs of Ireland through the instru- 
-_ \ mentality of the Romish priests. 
| ie The limits of this paper will not admit of more than a brief | 
ae outline of the progress and effects of these matters ; but, judging 
ll of what has come under my own personal observation, Lhave no * 
iia doubt, that the effect produced has been, on the whole, to con- 
vince the poor in Ireland, that the Protestant clergy are their 
Hh true friends, and to shake the feeling of blind submission to the 
Romish priests beyond anything that w as ever known in Ireland 
before ; while, at the same time, there has been produced in the 
TS minds of the lower orders, to an extent far beyond what comes 
Dh under public notice, a conviction that the English people are the 
friends of Ireland. No temporary excitement, no organizing of 
clubs or associations, can long prevent this fact from being 
known, that,—whatever the jealous and discontented minds of 
the priests ‘and petty demagogues may prompt them to say or 
| do,—the population of Ireland at large shave at this momenta strong 
— Ph conviction prey vailing amongst them, that they have been hitherto 
| blinded by their priests, and that the English nation and the 
ag Protestant clergy were their only friends when theirlate appalling 
+t. calamitics came upon them. ‘The course of events which has 
tended gradually to produce, and then to strengthen, this feel- 
te ing, Is as curious as any of the other strange occurrences of our 
times. When first the Protestant cle ‘rgy in Ireland exerted 
themselves to procure relief for the perishing Irish poor, and to 
erect soup kitchens, and to adopt other means of arresting the 
progress of famine, the burst of gratitude was most distinctly 
i seen amongst the poorest class of sufferers; whilst, amongst those 
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who were not quite so destitute, and who, on that account, were 
necessarily passed over for a time, there was great jealousy and 
dissatisfaction,—feelings which were most carefully fomented by 
the Romish priests, who almost everywhere persuaded the people, 
and publicly circulated the falsehood, that the Protestant clergy 
were using these charitable contributions as bribes, to promote 
the wretched purposes of proselytism. Gradually, however, the 
priests themselves came to be more intimately connected with 
the relieving of the people, for the government numbered them 
upon all the committees by which either the funds of the British 
Association, or the outdoor relief of the ‘Temporary Relief Act, 
were to be disbursed ; and then it was that the poor soon saw the 
contrast that is ever so plainly shown between the gentleness and 
patience which the Protestant clergy have always considered part 
of the character of a clergyman, and the rude violence with which 
the priests are too commonly known to curse and beat their 
flocks. The poor creatures who were most in want and least in 
favour, (which happened to be always the case of those who had 
not been able to pay the priest his pecuniary demands,) these 
were not only thrust aside from relief, but actually beaten by the 
priest with his stick or whip, when they came to ask relief.* 
Such a contrast, kept for some time constantly before their eyes, 
and under such peculiar circumstances, could not fail to make 
a deep impression on the minds of the lower orders in any 
country. Had it not been for the strong national prejudices so 
industriously kept alive in the minds of an ignorant and excit- 
able people by parish demagogues, the consequences would have 
been even far more extensively beneficial than they have been, 
But after every deduction on this account has been made, the 
result has been, under all circumstances, most fortunate ; for 
there has been a permanent intercourse established between the 
Protestant clergyman and the most bigoted of his Roman- 
‘utholie parishioners, and a kindly fecling implanted in their 
minds, which has already been productive of much good, and 
Which it will be very difficult for any misrepresentations to 
eflace. 

There was, however, a further step to be made, of even a 
more remarkable character than that which had already been 
taken. For when the poverty and distress which existed last 


* The severity of the priest's treatment may be understood from the fact that the 
writer of this article has seen the poor people with their legs and ears bleeding after 
the priest's horsewhip. On one occasion he has seen a poor man’s hat cut quite 
through by a stroke of his cane. A gentleman, well known to the writer, was on 
one occasion speaking to the Romish priest in his parish, respecting the unceasing 
application of the poor people for relief, and the patience it required to attend to 
them, when the priest held up a thick walking-stick, and doasted that he had broken 
Six such sticks on the backs of his parishioners. 
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1 year were found likely to continue this year likewise, it was 
a decided that the balance of funds remaming in the hands of the 
ihe British Association should be applied to the feeding of the 
Hits children in all the schools in certain Unions which were found 
Hive to be in more distress than the other parts of Lreland. ‘The 
_ dispensing of a large sum of money in this way was a serious 
BY he measure, Strong applications were made that this money might 
. Bie be expended in the employment of the parents, in such works as 
ae might assist in developing the resources of the country, as 
Hi fisheries, working-model farms, cultivation of flax, &e. And 
iy the plea was put forward, that if the parents were employed, 
Hie both parents and children would be fed, whilst reproductive 
TE works of the most beneficial character might be carried on, and 
-_ the habits and condition of the peasantry permanently improved. 
-_ lt was decided, however, that the plan of feeding the children 
_ in the schools should be adopted in preference to all others. 
ae It would be impossible, in this paper, to detail the whole course 


-_ of events that have taken place in the working out of this 
Bhi a arrangement, which, whilst it has indeed kept the children in 
Tite 4 \ those schools from de: ath, has been productive of consequences 
Pike : which, there is good reason to believe, the persons who first 

| ii suggested the plan never for a moment could have contem- 
(ae plated. Suffice it to say, that it has brought the Protestant 
| ii clergyman, his plans and principles of action, the management 
«| of his schools, and his treatment of his poor parishioners, still 

4 ; more distinctly and impressively than ever into contrast with 


the Roman-catholic priest, and the fecling that has thus been 
produced in the country is that of the very highest approbation 
) and the loudest praise, of the manner in which everything tem- 
ea! poral and spiritual is conducted over which the Protestant clergy 
Bi ® have control. Indeed, when the events of the last two years 
at have been calmly considere d, and their consequences fully 
developed and fairly weighed, it will be found that, awful as 
have been the consequences of the late famine in some respects, 
: that calamity has been productive of moral and social benefits 
; to Ireland of no trifling importance. There has been evinced, 
tj during the past season, more industry and energy in cultivat- 
a ing their crops, and a stronger feeling of gratitude and kindly 
! disposition towards the Protestant clergy, and willingness 
‘ to be advised and instructed by them, than ever were seen in 

this unhappy country before. ‘True, the priests and the dema- 
gogues still remain unchanged. he priests are the nnplacable 
ae. foes of England, from prine ‘iple and feeling: and the demagogue 
‘ must work at his trade of sedition and treason if he would earn 
his bread: and that, too, all the more vigorously, as he finds 
that his wages are smailand hard to be got. But still the priests 
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and demagogues together are but a small portion of the trish 
people. The people at large, as far as I can observe, appear to be 
under the influence of better feelings than at any former pertod ; 
and whatever may be the impression produced by any momentary 
excitement and agitation (particularly in towns), there is unques- 
tionably a conviction in the minds of the population, that those 
who are most clamorous in their boast of patriotism, neither 
exerted themselves to save their country in her late trials, nor 
can assist her now: that England has been her true friend in 
her hour of need; and that unless England help her now, and 
continue to help her, she never can emerge out of that bondage, 
and misery, and degradation, which have hitherto made her a 
proverb and a by-word wherever the name of Ireland is known. 


THE SEARCH AFTER INFALLIBILITY. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE FATHERS TO THE ROMAN DOGMA OF 
INFALLIBILITY, 


(Continued from page 14.) 


I HAVE now gone through all the extracts from the Fathers 
which Dr. O’Connell has adduced in proof of his first position, 
that the “ individual examination of the Scriptures” was “ repro- 
bated” by the Primitive Church. 

We have seen that these quotations are in every instance 
made at second-hand, in very loose and inaccurate versions, 
frequently garbled and unfairly separated from their context in 
such a manner as to misrepresent their real meaning, and that 
in no one case has Dr. O'Connell succeeded in proving that the 
individual examination of the Scriptures was reprobated, or in 
any way prohibited in the early church. 

We have seen, also, that the sophistry which has imposed on 
his own mind, and led him to imagine the extracts he has quoted 
to be in point, is briefly this: he assumes that “ individual 
examination of the Scriptures as a rule of faith” necessarily 
imphes a bold, ignorant, and licentious interpretation of the 
Scriptures; a systematic wresting of the sacred text to the 
support of crude or whimsical “ individual” opinions ; and the 
deliberate rejection of all those aids which are derived from 
learning, the rules of sober criticism, and the tradition, or faith 
of the church. 

Thus it has happened that whenever Dr. O'Connell, in his 
search through the pages of Messrs. Berington and Kirk, 
chanced to discover a passage from an ancient father, reprobat- 
ing such ignorant o1 fanatical abuse of the Scriptures, or point- 
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tradition, he at once concluded that this was a condemnation of 
the individual examination of the Scriptures. Forgetting that 
his opponents of the Church of England condemn all such licen- 
tious misinterpretations as fully as any of the ancients; that we 
are as anxious to guard our people against the danger of 
“wresting the Scriptures to their own damnation,” as Dr. 
O’Connell himself can be; and that we uniformly appeal to the 
faith and teaching of the Primitive Church, in our controversies 
both with Romanism and Socinianism, believing the apostolical 
tradition which has been handed down to us in the Creed, to 


be the best and surest aid to the true interpretation of the 


The passages, therefore, which Dr. O'Connell has quoted 
from the Fathers, when rightly interpreted, and taken as they 
stand in their context, are so far from making against us, that 
they are in strict accordance with the teaching of the Church of 
England; and we have seen, also, that not a few of them dis- 
tinctly imply the non-existence of the supposed infallible inter- 
preter, for which Dr. O’Connell and his party contend. 

This will be still more clearly evident from an examination 
of the next series of quotations adduced by our author as a 
reply to his second position, which he proposes in the form of 
the following question:— 

“ Have the Greek and Latin Fathers acknowledged the church to 
be the sole authoritative expounder of Scripture ?” 

This —— is proposed in such a manner as to keep out 
of sight the real point at issue. In one sense it is admitted by 
every one that the church must be the sole authoritative 
expounder of Scripture. No person contends or supposes that 
the heathen, the infidel, or the heretic, is any authority on the 
signification of the Scriptures: it is therefore quite manifest 
that in the Christian church alone is to be found its true inter- 
pretation and meaning; and it is easy to find passages of 
ancient authors in which some such statement as this is made. 

But is the church in such a sense the authoritative expounder 
of Scripture, that no room remains for the exercise of individual 
or private judgment? Has the church, in point of fact, made 
known to its members any such authoritative exposition on all 
questions that can arise out of the Scripture ; and is this authori- 
tative exposition so intelligible and so universally accessible, 
that no place remains for doubt or error, in those that follow it? 

This 1s the real question: and this we must be permitted, on 
the evidence of facts, to answer most decidedly in the negative. 
It is true that the church has authority in controversies of faith ; 
and in virtue of that authority she has decided the great funda- 
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mental questions of our Lord’s essential deity and incarnation 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost, and the resurrection from the 
dead. These essentials of the Christian faith she has embodied 
in the creeds, which we do most cordially receive and believe, 
because they can be proved by most certain warrants of Hol 
Scripture. So far, then, we admit that the church is the sole 
authoritative expounder of the Scripture, but we do not think 
that this authoritative exposition reaches to all things whatso- 
ever, so as to exclude all exercise of private judgment. We do 
not think that this authority has in fact decided, or, in the inten- 
tion of our Lord, was ever intended to decide, all questions 
whatsoever, so as to preclude the exercise of individual respon- 
sibility, and to reduce religious faith to the blind, unreasoni 
act, of implicitly following a guide. On the contrary, we believe 
that our Lord, in accordance with the analogy of nature in all 
other things, has required from us in religion the fair and legiti- 
mate use of our reason and judgment. He has not absolutely 
secured our souls from error, any more than he has secured our 
bodies from the effects of carelessness or imprudence. On all 
things necessary to salvation He has provided us with such 
means of knowledge, and such assistances of divine grace, that 
whosoever sincerely wishes to do His will, shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God; and although, in the exercise of 
His sovereign wisdom, He has been pleased to make danger, 
difficulty, and temptations, the instruments of our trial and dis- 
cipline, both moral and intellectual, yet is He so merciful to our 


infirmities, that with the temptation He gives us always a means 


of escape, that we may be able, if we are willing, to flee from 
the wrath to come. 

These few obvious remarks being premised, let us now pro- 
ceed to examine the quotations which Dr. O’Connell has brought 
forward from the writings of the Fathers. We shall find, as 
before, that they are in many cases garbled, mistranslated, and 
unfairly cited: and that in every case, whenever they bear on 
the subject at all, they in reality prove our doctrine, and are in 
fact inconsistent with the dogma of infallibility, as it is now 
claimed by the modern Church of Rome. 

This fact will account for the vague and ambiguous manner 
in which Dr. O’Connell has proposed his question. He 
evidently felt a secret consciousness that the Greek and Latin 
Fathers would not bear out the notion of papal infallibility if 
it had been proposed plainly; he disguises it therefore under 
the notion of authority, which is ambiguous, because an anthori- 
tative decision does not necessarily imply an infallible one. 
Still, however, we must remember, in considering the weight of 
the following extracts, that unless it ean be shown that by 
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authority the Fathers meant infullibility, their evidence makes 
nothing for Dr. O’Connell’s purpose—and that his question 
ought really to have been this, if it had been his object to avoid 
all ambiguity, “ Have the Greek and Latin Fathers acknow- 
ledged the church to be the infallible expounder of Scripture ?” 


I—ST. IREN US, 


His first evidence, as before, is taken from St. Irenzus ; and 
I shall follow the same course which has been hitherto adopted, 
by placing our author's translation in juxtaposition with the 


original. 


Judicabit autem et eos, qui schismata 
operantur, qui sunt inanes, non habentes 
Dei dilectionem, suamque utilitatem 

tius considerantes, quam unitatem 

‘eclesia: et propter modicas et quas- 

libet causas magnum et gloriosum corpus 
Christi conscindunt, et dividunt, et 
quantum in ipsis est, interficiunt: pacem 
loquentes et bellum operantes: vere 
liquantes culicem, et camelum trans- 
glutientes. Nulla enim ab eis tanta 
potest fieri correctio, quanta est schis- 
matis pernicies. Judicabit autem et 
omnes eos qui sunt extra veritatem, 
id est, qui sunt extra ecclesiam: ipse 
autem a nemine judicabitur. Omnia 
enim ei constant: et in unum Deum 
omnipotentem, ex quo omnia, fides in- 
tegra; et in filiam Dei Christum Jesum 
Dominum nostrum, per quem omnia, et 
dispositiones ejus, per quas homo factus 
est filius Dei, sententia firma, que est in 
Spiritu Dei, qui preestat agnitionem veri- 
tatis, qui dispositiones Patris et Filii 
exposuit, secundum quas aderat generi 
humano, quemadmodum vault Pater. 

Agnitio vera est Apostolorum doc- 
trina, et antiquus ecclesie status, in uni- 
verso mundo, et character corporis 
Christi secundum successiones episco- 
porum, quibus illi eam que in unoquo- 
que loco est ecclesiam tradiderunt: quae 
pervenit asque ad nos castoditione sine 
fictione seripturarum tractatio plenis- 
sima, neque additamentum neque abla- 
tionem recipiens ; et lectio sine fulsatione, 
et secundum scripturas expositio legi- 
tima, et diligens, et sine periculo, et sine 
blasphemia; et precipuum dilectionis 
munus, quod est pretiosius quam agnitio, 
gloriosius autem quam prophetia, omni- 
bus antem reliquis charismatibus super- 
eminentius. 


' God will judge those who cause divi- 
sions in the Church; men destitute of 
the love of God, who have in view their 
own interest, but not the oneness of the 
Church, and who rend and divide, and, 
as far as in them lies, destroy the glorious 
Body of Christ ; men who have peace on 
their lips, but war in their actions. 


But God will judge 
all who are out of the truth, that is, who 
are out of the Church..... 


This is true knowledge ; the teaching 
of the apostles and the long established 
state of the Church throughout the world, 
and the marks of Christ's Body, accord- 
ing to the successions of bishops, to 
whom they (the apostles) delivered that 
Church, which is in every place; the 
most perfect treatment of the Scriptures 
which has come down even to us, with- 
out deception in the guardianship, ad- 
mitting neither addition nor diminution; 
with the reading unfalsified and the 
exposition legitimate and careful, with- 
out danger and blasphemy ,.... 


So far this passage will be found in the fourth book of 
lrenwus, against heresies, cap, xxxiv., according to the arrange- 
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ment of the Benedictine editor Dom. Massuet. But to the 
foregoing words Dr, O’Connell adds, in immediate continuation, 
the following paragraph from the third book, cap. xxiv. 


—predicationem vero Ecclesia undi- 
que constantem, et wqualiter persever- 
antem, et testimonium habentem a Pro- 
phetis et ab apostolis, et ab omnibus 
discipulis, quemadmodum ostendimus, 
per initia, et medietates, et finem, et per 
universam Dei dispositionem, et eam 
que secundum salutem hominis est soli- 
tam operationem, que est in fide nostra; 
quai perceptam ab Ecclesia custodimus, 


et que semper a Spiritu Dei quasi in 


vase bono eximium quoddam depositum 
uvenescens, et juvenescere faciens 


The public teaching of the Church is 
everywhere uniform, and equally en- 
during, testified unto by prophets, and 
by apostles, and by all the disciples, 
through the first, intermediate, and final 
period, and through the economy of God, 
aud that established mode relative to 
man’s salvation, which is in our faith, 
and which, having received from the 
Church, we quard: yea, which, by the 
Spirit of God, is ever in youthfal h- 
ness, like something excellent deposited 
in a beautiful vase, making even the very 


ipsam vas in quo est. vessel wherein it is seem newly formed 


and fresh with youth, 

To this paragraph Dr. O’Connell has added, in a note, the 
reference, “ Adv. Heres. B. 4, o. xxxiii.,” evidently supposing, 
or giving his reader to suppose, that this last quotation was part 
and continuation of the former, and that both occurred in the 
thirty-third chapter of the fourth book of Irenzus. 

But we are now accustomed to this mode of garbling ancient 
authors, and it no longer excites surprise; let us proceed to 
inquire whether Ireneus, in the foregoing extracts, has really 
given any testimony in favour of the present Roman doctrine. 

1. It will be observed that Dr. O’Connell, in the former of 
these passages, supplies the subject ; “ God will judge those who 
cause divisions ;” “ God will judge all who are out of the truth:” 
and in this he appears to have followed the authority of Messrs. 
Berington and Kirk, or rather, perhaps, of the recent editor of 
their work, (for I have not access at present to the original 
edition of it.) ‘They, however, do not supply the word “ God ;” 
although the new edition, by printing the pronoun “ He” witha 
capital letter, sufficiently intimates that the editor, if not the 
authors, so understood the passage. 

Nevertheless, there cannot be a greater mistake; and it is a 
mistake which alters the whole sense of the author, and could 
not have been committed by any one who had really read the 
original. 

St. Irenwus is here speaking of the enlightened or spiritual 
Christian, and in allusion to the words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 15, 
he remarks, that such an one judgeth all men, but he himself is 
judged of no man. “ Talis discipulus vere spiritalis recipiens 
Spiritam Dei, qui ab initio in universis dispositionibus Dei 
adfuit hominibus, et futura annuntiavit, et presentia ostendit, et 


preterita enarrat, judicat quidem omnes, ipse autem a nemine 
judicatur.” 
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With these words the 33rd chapter begins; and the author 
proceeds then to show particularly, how the spiritual man judges 
(dvaxpivel) the Gentiles, the Jews, the Marcionites, the Valen- 
tinians and Gnostics, the Ebionites, the Docete, and the false 
prophets; proving that in each case the knowledge of divine 
truth and the spiritual discernment, which the Christian pos- 
sesses, enable him at once to detect the error in all these several 
classes of false teachers. 

Then comes the passage which Dr. O’Connell has quoted. 
“He will judge also those,”—that is, the spiritual Christian will 


judge also those “who cause schisms, perceiving them to be 


destitute of the love of God,* having in view their own interest, 
more than the unity of the church; inasmuch as for a trifling or 
for any cause they are ready to rend and divide, and, so far as 
in them lies, destroy, the great and glorious body of Christ, with 
peace in their words, but war in their actions ; truly straining at 
a gnat, but swallowing a camel. For no correction [of any sup- 
posed evil in the church] can be made by them, which could 
counterbalance the mischief of schism.” 

In the next clause it is still more evident that the spiritual 
Christian is the subject, and but for the omissions with which 
Dr. O’Connell has garbled it, he could not have fallen into the 
error he has committed. Irensus there says, “ He will judge 
also those who are out of the truth, that is, out of the church ; 
but he himself will be judged of no man. For all things are 
consistent [cvvécrnxev] to him; and his faith is perfect in one 
God Almighty, of whom are all things ; and he has a firm per- 
suasion [rempovn BeBaia}] in the Son of God, Jesus Christ our 
Lord, by whom are all things, as well as in those His dispensa- 
tions by which the Son of God was made man; also in the 
Spirit of God,t who gives knowledge of the truth, and who hath 
made known the dispensations of the Father and the Son, 
throughout each generation amongst men,{ according to the 
will of the Father.” | 

It is quite manifest that God cannot be the subject of the 
verb “judicabit” in this passage. 

And now let us ask, what all this has proved for Dr. 
O’Connell’s purpose? The spiritual Christian, says [reneus, 
is enabled, by divine grace, to discern the truth, and to convict 


»* A portion of the Greek ps wel any ohemry been preserved, and from it we may 
see that the word “inanes” is redundant, being praskiy a rade attempt of the trans- 
lator to represent byrac ric rod which was afterwards cor- 
rected into “non habentes Dei dilectionem.” 
For “que est in Spirita Dei,” the Greek reads, cai tig ro Iveipa roi Ocoi, 

which is evidently the meaning. 

t I have also followed the Greek here, where for “secundum quas aderat generi 
humano” we have cal’ idorny yevedy iv roig dvOpwroic. 
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falsehood, in all the various forms of heresy and error, with 
which he is surrounded, whether within the church or without. 
The knowledge he possesses of God, and of his Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Ghost, enables him to see and 
to understand those mysteries and seeming difficulties in the 
dispensations of God towards man, which to the philosopher, or 
the heretic who is ignorant of the truth, are snares and stumb- 
ling blocks. 

In this there is not so much as an allusion even to the legiti- 
mate authority of the church, much less to any supposed 
infallible interpreter: the individual Christian is himself spoken 
of in this case, as the judge, the discerner, who is enabled by 
the power of faith and divine grace to separate truth from error, 
In other words, the enlightened Christian is here described as 
exercising his private judgment upon all the various opinions 
and heresies of the world around him, and by his own spiritual 
discernment deciding in favour of the church. 

‘And is not this exactly what we contend for? Is not this 
exactly the language of the Church of England? Let Dr. 
O'Connell reconcile it with the language of his own chureh, by 
any means he can, except mistranslation and garbling. 

But perhaps he will say that it is in the next paragraph of 
this quotation that the peculiar force of this testimony of 
Irenzus will be found to lie. And he has there marked with 
italics the words “ long established system of the church 
throughout the world,” as containing, we may presume, the full 
force of the passage. ~~ 

But there is nothing here which is at all inconsistent with our 
doctrine, or different from the sentiments which may be found 
in all our best divines. Irenwus having just before (in the 
words omitted by Dr. O’Connell) made mention of that know- 
ledge of divine truth which is the gift of the Holy Ghost, goes 
on to remark, in allusion to the tye science of the Gnostic 
heretics, that “ the true knowledge (yes dan$%s) is the doctrine 
of the apostles (% rav droordé\wy didaxn), and the primitive con- 
stitution of the church throughout all the world, and the evidence 
of Christ’s body” (so Irenzus frequently terms the church) 
“which is to be found in the successions of the bishops to 
whom the apostles committed that church which is in each 
place ; which true knowledge being identical with the fullest 
handling of the Scriptures, which has come down to us, by the 
pomrmanon of the true, and not such feigned Scriptures as the 

eretics appeal to, has received neither addition nor subtrac- 
tion since the apostles’ time ;* also [true knowledge consists 


* As the reader has the original of this obscure before him, I have ven- 
tured to paraphrase it somewhat freely, in order to make what I conceive to be the 
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Weebere in} the reading of the Scriptures without falsifying them, 
1 piece and the legitimate exposition of them, with diligence, without 
limes danger and without blasphemy. Also [the true knowledge 
| includes] that pre-eminent gift of love, which is more precious 
7 euioe than knowledge, more glorious than prophecy, more excellent 
| Tie than all other gifts of grace.” , 
of ) é Tee In other words, Irenzus tells us that the spiritual Christian 
F Bits is enabled to judge all men, although he himself is judged of 
7g le bie none, in virtue of that true knowledge of God and of Christ, 
He which he possesses by the gift of the Holy Ghost. . And that 
ae this true knowledge, unlike the pretended knowledge of the 
: va Ted Gnostics, is to be found in the doctrine of the Apostles, the 
6c primitive constitution of the church, the full possession and 
mie | reading of the unadulterated Scriptures, and above all, in that 
4 i Bat precious gift of love which, as St. Paul testifies, is the greatest 
. i of Christian graces." All these are the peculiar privilege of the 
= | ; Christian, and cannot belong to any who are not members of the 
A ee I have already had occasion to remark that the episcopal 
ota constitution of the chureh, and the succession of its presbyters, 
| 1 7 was in primitive times the strongest proof ef the apostolicity of 
Lie - its doctrines, as well as of the integrity of those Scriptures from 
i Bade which its doctrines were derived.t To this evidence, which 
4 existed only in the church, Ireneus frequently appeals in his 
Lt Big controversies with heretics, and the foregoing passage is an 
Be . instance of such an appeal. It says nothing of authoritative, 
it much less infallible, exposition of the Scriptures; but simply 


states that the Christian in the church, and in virtue of the 
advantages and blessings he enjoyed, from the possession of the 
Scriptures, and the evidences of their integrity, and of aposto- 
lical doctrine which the church alone could supply, was in pos- 
session of the true knowledge, that real and genuine ywous 
which the heretics vainly pretended to. 


meaning of it more clear, and I see that I am supported in the view I take of it, by 
the authority of Dom Massuet, who says in his note, “ Hae vero ita construenda : 
Agnitie vera est tractatio plenissima Scripturarum, que pervenit ad nos custoditione 
sine fictione.” 

* Irenseus evidently allades to 1 Cor. xiii. in what he says of the “ precipuum 
dilectionis munus.” In the view I have taken of the connexion between the several 
metnbers of this difficalt passage I am also supported by Dom Massuet. He says: 
“ Agnitio vera (inquit) ea est quw@ ex Apostolorum doctrina fluit, et ex antiqeo 
ecclesia statu, ac charactere corporis Christi, ecclesia videlicet, secandum sueces- 
siones Episcoporum manat, Kc., charitatis munere praecipuo, seu Ecclesie 
unitate nititor: seu, quod idem est, Apostolorum doctrina, antiquus Ecclesia status, 
&e., ac charitas, sunt agnitio vera, hecque proinde de illis (non illa de hac quod 


i Grabium fefellit) seu effectus de causa predicatur,” I agree with Massuet in thinking 
fa that Dr. Grabe’s proposed mode of meeting the difficulties of construction in this 
‘ passage is unsatisfactory. 


t See British Magazine for April, 1848, p, 439, seq. 
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‘Here, then, is nothing which we of the Church of England could 
not say, in perfect harmony with our principles, nothing, in fact, 
but what we do often say, whenever we have occasion to contrast 
the blessings and advantages of the church, with the uncertainty 
and danger of schismatical sects. But Irenwus has said nothi 
of an infallible interpreter; and yet this was exactly the place 
where he ought to have spoken of such an interpreter, if he had 
known of his existence. For, he argues, the Christian can judge 
all other men; he can discern truth from falsehood; he can 
detect the error of all forms of heresy, in virtue of his knowledge 
of Divine truth, of that real yvaois, which belongs to him alone, 
and which results from the possession of the doctrine of the 
Apostles, evidenced by the succession of bishops in the churches 
founded by the Apostles, and by the uncorrupted Scriptures, 
and which is crowned and perfected by the grace of Christian 
love, which is more precious than knowledge itself, and more 
excellent than any other gift. Now, would not this argument 
have been infinitely enhanced in its force and conclusiveness, 
if he could have added that the Christian also has the guidance 
of an infallible tribunal, protected by Divine power from all 
error, and ready to give not merely an authoritative, but an 
infallible, decision upon every question that can arise? That the 
Christian is therefore not like other men, left to the mere light 
of his own reason and judgment, or obliged to weigh the evi- 
dence for or against any new opinion that may arise: he has 
simply to submit himself, without any reasoning or judging of 
his own, to the infallible judgment of this infallible tribunal ; 
and he is at once delivered, not only from the danger and pos- 
sibility of going wrong, but also from the trouble and pains of 
considering how to go right. 

But it is quite clear that nothing of this sort was known to 
Irenzeus ; the mere perusal of the foregoing passage is enough 
to show that it was written without any notion of the existence 
of an infallible tribunal in the church. And that no trace of a 
belief in such a tribunal is to be found in his writings, suffi- 
ciently appears from the fact that Dr. O’Connell is compelled 
to catch at such a straw as the mention of “ the long established 
system of the church.” 

2. Itremains now to consider the last paragraph of Dr. O’Con- 
nell’s quotation, which, as we have seen, has no connexion with 
the former, and occurs in the third book of Irenzus, at an in- 
terval, in the Benedictine edition, of forty-nine folio pages before 
the passage to which Dr. O’Connell has appended it. 

It will be seen, however, that the words of Ireneus, even with 
the help of Dr. O’Connell’s italics, prove nothing for the ques- 
tion of infallibility : and the reader will perceive that the extract, 

Vou, XXX1V.—August, 1848, N 
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beginning with an accusative case, is evidently torn from its 
context, and commences, in fact, in the middle of a sentence. 
Ireneeus was summing up what he had said against the Gnostic 
heresy : “ having refuted those” (he says) “ who hold impious 
doctrines concerning the Creator of the world, besides whom 
there is none other God, and having overturned their false doc- 
trines concerning the substance of our Lord, and his dispensations 
towards his creature man, we then proved, also, that the teach- 
ing of the church, in opposition to the heretics, was always con- 
sistent, uniformly persevering in the same truth, deriving its 
testimony from the Prophets, and from the Apostles, and from 
all the disciples,* as we have shown, during the first, interme- 
diate, and last periods, and during the whole dispensation of 
God,t as well as during that ordinary operation [of God’s 
grace] for the salvation of man, which is in our faith; which 
{faith} having received from the church we guard, and which, 
kept by the Spirit of God, like some excellent thing laid up in 
a good vessel, is ever in youthful freshness, making even the 
very vessel in which it is to remain young and fresh.” 

Dr. O'Connell marks with italics the words which having 
received from the church we guard, as if they were suflicient to 
prove his point. But it does not necessarily follow that the 
church must be infallible, because we have received our faith 
from it: and, moreover, Dr. O’Connell does not appear to 
have observed that Irenzus is not here speaking particularly of 
the Christian church, but of the church in its most general sig- 
fication “ per universam Dei dispositionem,” the Church as it 
existed in the patriarchal and prophetical dispensations of the 
Old Testament, as well as under Christ and his Apostles in the 
New—“ per initia et medietates et finem.” 

Therefore, if the words of Lrenzus prove him to have believed 
the existence of an infallible tribunal in the Church, he must 
have believed such a tribunal to have existed, not in the Chris- 
tian Church only, but also during the patriarchal and prophetical 
es. A consequence that Dr. O’Connell will perhaps 
find even more inconvenient than the plain and obvious mean- 
ing of the passage, which is no more than this, that while the 


* Dr. O'Connell's translation (which is of course from Messrs. Berington and 
Kirk) renders this clause “testified unto by prophets, and by apostles, and by all 
the disciples,” but this seems rather a hard version of “testimonium habentes a 
prophetis,” &c. 

t This obscure sentence is supposed by Dr. Grabe to describe the patriarchal, the 
prophetical, and the Christian dispensations, together with the ordinary state of the 
church which succeeded the apostolic age. And Massuet agrees in this opinion: 
“ Reete intelligit Grabius (he says) ea que inter ipsa temporum initia in creatione 
gesta sunt, queque postea intermediis seculis Prophetarum, in fine denique Christi 
et Apostolorum contigerunt. enim anima percurrens Jrenwus, undique 
argumenta pro fide Ecclesia deprompsit."—Annot. i, loc. 
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speculations of the heretics are vague, inconsistent and variable, 
the teaching of the Church on the points in dispute has always 
been the same, under the patriarchal and prophetical, as well 
as under the Christian dispensations. And that the faith which 
we have received from the Church, and which we religiousl 
keep as a sacred deposit, is not a thing to be varied, or added 
to, or developed from age to age, as the heretics maintained, 
but is kept by the Spirit of God, ever the same, ever young and 
fresh, and perfect, as it was delivered at the beginning to the 
first Christians by our Lord and His apostles. 

The testimony of St. Ireneus, therefore, makes nothing in 
favour of the Roman dogma of infallibility ; but is altogether 
consistent with the doctrine of the Church of England. 

In my next paper, I hope to continue my examination of the 
other authorities quoted by Dr. O’Connell. 


i JAMES H. Topp. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 
(Continued from p. 33.) 

Thys ys thaccompte of William Childerley and Robert Wylkyns 
churche wardens & kepers of all the goodes Ornamentes & other 
necessaryes Belongyng ynto the paryshe churche of seinct Andrew 
Hubbert next est chepe That ys to sey from the fest of the Na- 
tiuytie of our lord Jhu, Cryst in the xiij yere of the Regn of kyng 
Henry the viijt® vnto the sayd fest in the xiiij yere of the Reign of 


our said souereyn lord kyng H. viij*® [From Christmas 1521 to 
Christmas 1522, ] 


Receytis Receyved by the said wardens. 


Receyved By William Childerley as followith 
ffyrst, Receyued of lawrancesymond . . xis 


Item, Receyued of mastres gyver 
Item, Receyued of William Horner ° 
Item, Receyued of Olyuer mansons wiff viij® 
Item, Receyued of John lawles for a prikyng Byll . —._- xxxjé viij4 
Item, Receyued of maryn garet . vj* viij* 
Item, Receyued of William Johnson viij* 
Item, Receyued by an old Prykyng byll ix® vij4 
Item, Receyued of Thomas Surbut 
Item, Receyued for the Buryall of mastres V mfrey F ix® viij4 
Item, Receyued more of olyuer Mansons wif : - iij® iiij4 
‘Ttem, Receyued on sainct Andrews day at Offeryng . _ iijs 
Item, Receyued of Agnes Egerton 
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Item, Receyued of A pardoner iiij" 

Item, Receyued gadyrd on good fryday toward the ae 
Sepulcre . his 

Item, Receyued for the Buryll of ij duche men & ij Y 
Childyrn . ij* 


Item, ee of maryn garet of that was in hand 
gadyrd by the wyves on Hokmonday & othertymes . xiij* vijé 


Summa Receyued By William Childerley iiij4 
Receytes Reseaved By Robert Wylkyns, 
Receved for the Clerkes wages as appery the by the pryk- 


yng byll . iiij'! vj* vij? 
Item, Receved for the pascall viij® 


Item, Receved on sainct Andrews Evyn and on the day 
Summa iiij4 
Item, Receved of Jasper Arnold for Rent. viij4 


Summa Receved by Robert wylkyns_vj!' iij* vj4 
Paymentes paid by William Childerley. 


Money paid for the halpace of the steple by William Childerley. 
Item, paid to William Rogers plomer for tymbyr. 

Item, paid more for viij per of tymber for the same hal- 

Item, paid for bordes for the same halpace iiij4 
Item, paid to ij carpenters for ix days werk a pece ; zi) 
Item, paid for naylles . — 


Summa paid by w. Childerley on thys syd xxx* v4 


Yet Paymentes by William Childerley, 


Item, paid for iij C of Engly she Tackes . : ‘ iij4 
Item, paid for j C of ij4 naylles 
Item, paid for j C of iij4 naylles & j C of vd naylles vij? 
Item, paid to the Carpenter for bord and workmanship in 

the steple to stope the ij welles & for hangyng of tle 

sanctus bell as apperyth by hys byll for the same ; ij® xj* 
Item, paid to ysotson the Carpenter v* 
Item, paid to Thomas sherman 
Item, paid for vij stepps xxij4 
Item, paid to an organ player viij4 
Item, paid to A nother organ pleyer for the fest of Cryst- 

item, paid to the Raker at Dy vers tymes 
Item, paid for nailles for the quere dors ij? 


Summa vj!i vj 
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Money paid by the seid William Childerley To James Nedam 


Carpenter for the Rode lofte. 


Paid to the said James nedam in party of payment for 
workmanship of the Rode loft. 
Item, paid more to the said James nedam 


Item, paid more to hym a nother tyme . re . 
Item, paid to hym a nother tyme . 
Item, paid to hym on sainct Nycholasday 


Item, paid more to hym a nother tyme . 
Item, paid more to the seid James Nedam__. 


Item, paid for waynscot at dyuerse tymes & for sawyng 
Item, paid toa Carver. .  . 


Item, paid more to nedams man for ix days werke 


x* 
xiij® 


iij® 
iij® 
viij? 
viij4 


Summa paid for James nedam By William Childerley iij!' xij’ xj4 
Summa totalis paid by William Childerley xj'! xix* x4 
Aud so Rest dew to William Childerley xliiij® vj‘ 


Money paid to the said James nedams. 
By Robert wylkyns. 


Item, paid to the said James nedam to by waynscot 
Item, paid to hys seruauntes . ‘ 4 
Item, paid to hys seruauntes a nother tyme. . 
Item, paid for the said James Nedam to acarver . 
Item, paid for hym to A sawyer . 
Item, paid to one of Nedams seruauntes for a wekes 

Item, paid more for waynscot 


Summa paid to nedam By Robert Wylkyns xxxvij‘ 


xiij® iiij4 
viij? 
iij® 
xvj4 
iij® 

iijs 

viij4 


Summa paid to James Nedain By William Childerley & Robert 


Wylkyns vij4 


over & be syd the iij'! that he Receved in Ernest. 


Money paid by the said Robert Wylkyns for Necessaries in the 


Churche. 

ie paid lyne for the lampe for the Vale & for the sanctus 
Item, paid for Caryage of Russhes & Robyshe from the 
Churchdore at dyvers tymes 
Item, paid for iij quartes Oyle 
Item, paid for Cakes & flours on palinsonday . 
Item, paid for wasshyng for the yere 
Item, paid for Russhes . 
Item, paid for scowryng 


Item, paid to Rychard Basse Clerk ‘ . xxviijs vilj4 


xij? 
xj? quarter 
vj? ob. 

iiij* 
xij? 
vj}! 
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Hid 
i th Item, paid for drynk for them that watchid the sepulcre . ij4 
We Item, paid to lawles for the pascall & for the churche wex 
a | e Summa paid for necessaries in the churche wrytton on this sid 
xlij* vj4 
| Yet Paymentes by the said Robert Wylkyns. 
mie | 4 Item, paid for Bred ale & wyn the ixt® day of May for 
* syngers . . . . . x? 
|e Item, paid for garlondes the same day & on corpus cristi 
Item, paid for mendyng of surplices iiij¢ 
i_- Item, paid for bred & drynk on the dedicacon day . , vj" 
| Item, paid for finysshyng of the stayres in the Belfrey 
Item, paid for mendyng of the Bawdrykes 
Item, paid for the Obit of Julyan fayrehed 
Item, paid to John Williamson Clerk for di. yere . iii) 
Item, paid to Cator the Conduct for iij quarters. xs 
: ba Item, paid for naylles for the pyp of the vestry —. ; y 
Item, paid to John William for A quarter wages vj* 
| Item, paid to Cator the Conduct for a quarter 
Summa paid on thyssid By Robert Wilkyns xlix® v4 ob, 
Summa Totallis paid by Robert Wylkyns vj!' ix’ vij4 ob. 
. : And so Rest dewe to the said Robert Wylkyns vj§ ob. 


This ys thaccompte of William Childerley And William Rogers 
: Churche Wardens and kepers of all the goodes ornamentes And 
mii at | And [sic] other necessaries Belongyng vnto the parishe Churche of 
«| ae ee Sainct Andrew Hubbert next Estchepe That ys to Say frome the 
feast of the Natyuite of our lord Jeshu Crist in the xiiij yer of the 
Reign of kyng Henry the viij'® vnto the Said feast of our lord in 
; the xv yer of our said Souerayn lord kyng Henry the viij" [From 
$a Christmas 1522 to Christmas 1523.] 
Receites Received by the Said wardens in the Said yer. 
first Receved by A prickyng byll gadyr by W. Childerley 


4 & W. Rogers . . . . xviijs iiij" 
Item, Receved of William Rogers plomer . iij® 

Item, Receved of Richard garet. iij® 
wih ¢ Item, Receved of John lawles the xx day of februarj for 

Tit Item, Receved of William Hope. iij® 
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Item, Receved of Thomas Surbut ‘ 
Item, Receved on passion sonday for A pric ky ng byll 
Item, Receved on olyuer mansons wif. 
Item, Receved of Thomas Surbut ‘ ‘ 
Item, Receved of gerad Chauncy . 
Item, Receved that was gadyrd on good friday ° 
Item, Receved that was gadyrd at ester for the pascall . 
Item, Receved the xix day of Aprill that was gadyrd in 
the parishe by a prickyng byll . 
Item, Receved the Same Day of maryn garet . 
Item, Receved the xvij day of may of thomas hetell for 
that was gadyrd in the parishe by A prickyng byll 


Receites. 


Item, Receved for the Buriall of Symond Tyler 
Item, Receved that was gadyrd by A prickyng wea by 
John Chow and ‘Thomas Cristyn 
Item, Receved for the bequest of mastres Denam 
Item, Receved of Thomas lawles . 
Item, Receved for the Buriall of thomas paper of Hull 
Item, Receved of William horner toward the pews ° 
Item, Receved out of the Bretherhed box the ix day of 
august. 
Item, Receved for the burial of Child of Jasper 
Item, Receved for the offeryng at the hetes on Saynt 
Andrew evyn & on the day the prest paid , , 
Item, Receved of the Rent of polles for stones ; 
Item, Receved of olyuer mansons wif. ° 
Item, that gadyrd wd A prikyng byll for the clerkes 
wages, 
Item, Receved that was gadyrd ‘of old dettes for the 
Clerkes wages . 


Summa Totallis Receved xvij!! xvij§ vij4 
Money paid By the Said Wardens 
In dychargeyng of ther said Receites. 


Obit. 
Item, paid for the obit of Julyan fayrhed . , 


175 
iij® 
xvijé ix 


axe 


vij® viij4 
xvj* ij! 
vj* viij* 


xiiij® 


x$ 
ix? 

xls 
viij4 
vj® 
ij® 
xiij® 

vj* 


vii xiij® 


x? xd 


Money paid to the Clerk and conducte & organ players, 


Item, paid to John Williamson Clerke for the yer . 

ltem, paid to John Burbrig conduct for the 

Item, paid to A prest for playing on the organs the iij¢* 
day of october . ° ° 

Item, paid to Nicholas the organ player for his 
quarters wages endyng at Christmas . 


XXxiij® 


xiij® 
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‘To James nedam carpenter flor the Rode lofte. 


Item, paid more to James nedams men 
Item, paid more to the said James men . 
Item, paid to Thomas peterborow Joyner to fynyshe the 


xv* viij4 


Rode lofte after James Nedam left yt ’ : . vii 


Item, paid for nailles for the Said rode loft. ° vj4 
Item, paid for makyng of v pews in the Chapell 
Item, aid to wolston wyn Carpenter for makyng the 
bytwen the quere & the chapell xxilj® 
litem, paid to the corpenter that made the pews... 
Item, gyvyn to the Said carpenter in Reward at the com- 
Item, paid for nailles for the pews . XX 


Item, paid to Richard garet for garnettes for the quyer dores 


Necessaries and casuell exspences for the Churche. 


Paid for the Cariage of A lood of ston frodowgat 
Item, puid for halff the leasemakyng of the churche house 


Item, paid for palme & Broms 
Item, paid for cariage of robishe out of the churche yerd 

Item, paid for mendyng of the Organs . 


Item, paid the ix day of may for russhes garlondes & for 


bred & drynk for the Syngers 
ltem, paid to the Clerk for maky ng of Sy mond ty lers pyt 
& for ryngyng of his knell 


14 
xx 
viij? 
viij4 
iiij? 
xij4 


vj? ob. 


ij iiij4 


Item, paid for A borden of russhes on whitson evyn 4 ij? 
Item, paid to thomas lawles wex chaundler for the pascall 

Item, paid for garlondes and russhes on corpus christi day vj? 
Item, paid for byrche at midsomer 
Item, paid to thomas lawles for dressyng of vj torches. ij 
Item, ~, the x day of July for cariage of russhes and 

robishe fro the Churche dore ij4 
Item, paid to the raker for the yer : . viij4 
Item, paid for ii) burdens of Russhes a genst the dedy ca- 

con day kept the ij“ day of october. vd 


Item, paid for mendyny of ij bell Clapers 
Item, paid for Russhes a genst alhallow day . 


Item, paid for A newe Rope for thalmes bell . 
Item, paid for Russhes on Sainct Andrews evyn 
Item, paid for holy & vvy ; 
Item, paid for Russhes . 


Item, paid for wasshyng of the churehe ger for the yer . 
Item, paid for oy and candylles for the yer as apperith 


ij’ viij4 

liij? ob. 

vilj4 

iij¢ 

ij? 

ij? 


iijs 
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Paymentes doon By William Childerley. 


Paid to James nedam . xij? 
Item, paid for mendyng of A graill welt 


Item, paid to An organ player . ofshing 
Item, more over to James Nedam iiij weyscottes [wains- 
Money Receved of by William Childerley. 2 
Item, Receved of master wheler for old tymber  . ij? 4 
Item, Receved of the wardens of the carters for the te 
[The next page commences with the following list of names, ] ii 
Smyth 
John porter 1 
Wylliam patyson [this name is struck through with the pen] if 
Thomas Waydye a 
Thomas Whyte a 
John Wharde [struck out] — 
Thomas [Styphyson struck out] Steuison if 
Rolande Candall 
‘ [On the same page is the following agreement relative to "a 
interments. 
It ys agreyd by the consent of the Holl paryshe the vj daye of Sep- ‘ F 
tembar a° 1545 ffor all ded bodys that shall dye withyn the paryshe é 


that shall be carryed too powlles that the curat shall have of the same 
part that ys the byrryar for hys paynns for all aygge that the said 
Corse shall be iiij4 and the byrryar wyll have mase and dyrryge to 
agree withe the sayd curatt and the clarcke for a knyll of a howar long, 
and for hys paynns to powlls viij4 yf he saye anye dyryge or ryng 
unye peylle to paye hyme as they canne agre, and yt ys allsoe agreyd 
of the remorse of charyte for thes parteys above naymyd that they 
shall paye all swch costes as ys ordynaryly payd yn the paryshe and 
the rest to be payd out of the churche boxe by the hand of the churche 
wardenns that ys to saye the ordynarye ys for euerye berar of the 
bodye ij and for enerye berar of the torchys ij4 and for euery howslyng 


bodye for the pytt & knylle xiiij4 and wnder age allto pay x4 and thys 
to be fwllfyllyd ytt ys so thought meyt and determynyd by the sayd 
paryslinars that thys shall ynduar and contynue for the spayse of wony 
s holl yere from the day above sayd ther naymys that was consentyng 
as followyth. 
7 Mr. Drapar Lauranns brygeys 
Mr. Harysonn Thomas wylkynns 
Robert wylkynns Wm. Hwntt 
Thomas Clarcke Thonn Lawles 
q Ihonn parkynns Thomas Castell 
Thonn chyldarley Rychard Bagett 
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[On the next page are the following entries. They may be some 
private accounts of one of the churchwardens. | 


Iryday. 
Item, ffor ij barrell desses ij barrell sausers weyng iiij li, h. qua. 
Item, for ij berre desses ix" 
Item, ffor ij li. of tenne 
Satorday. 
Item, boutte holde metoll lay weyng d, xvj4 
Monday. 
Item, Received ffor iij li, of tenne & ffor a stope h. pyntt vj" 
flor the change of our medal plater brode border ij geneway 
sasers weyng . iil} li. 
Item, boutte in holde ffyne metoll xiij4 
for our holde pynt pot weyng j'' h. 


[The next page is blank: and on the back of it are the following 
entries, | 

Memorandum, it ys a greid be the paryche of sent Anderw Hobard 
& wyllyam harbard that the seyd willyam schall pay the chyrche 
wardenys ofthe same chyrche the sum of xxxiij’ ilij* at ij paymentes 
that ys to say at myt somer next comyng xvj* viij4 and at myhellmas 
then next in sewing xvj* viij? in fulle payment of the sayd xxxiijé iiij¢ 
to the ewsse of the sayd chyrche wrytyn the xix day of Jenewarij in 
A° xxxij H. viij'® 


Memorandum, the xix day of Jenewarij in the xxxij yere of the 
Reyne of kyng H. viij'® it ys a greid be twene the paryche of seynt 
andrew Hobard & cornelys Johnson stranger that the sayd Cornelles 
schall pay to the chyrche wardenys of the say chyrche to the ewsse of 


the paryche the sum of xl* ster, that ys to say at the fest of sent myhell 
the arkangell next to evm, 


[On the next page is a list of persons with sums of money opposite 
their names, Most of these names occur in the accounts already 
printed, What the purpose of this list is, does not appear. ] 


William Childerley . viij4 
William iii! 
William Parkyn : ij 
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William Hoope . «.« « . ij? 
Thomas surbut ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Robert Campion. ‘ js 
Richard Walker ‘ ij4 
Thomas Hetell . ij! 


[ This is the last entry in the volume. ] 


[The next volume contains the accounts from 1525 to 1621.] 


This ys the Accompte of Maryn garyt and Thomas Surbot Chyrche 
Wardens and kepers of all the Goodes Ornamenttes with other 
nessessarys & profettes belongynge vnto the paryshe Chyrche of 
Saynt Andrewe Hoberd In london by Estchepe That ys to say 
ffrom the natyvyte of our lord xv° xxiiijt! vnto the sayd ffest of 
our lord M!! y¢ xxv, as ffollowythe. 


4 
i 
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The Resettes as shall Apere. 


In primis We Charge vs cats ffor latyn & old bras q 

Resevyd vpon good ffry day at large Summa 
Resevyd of Mr. pynson for A old boke . ij® viij? 
Resevyd of Thomas Surbot ffor hes dowghteres beryenge ij’ a 
Resevyd of Mr. Rychard Rychard 
Resevyd of Mystrys peny flather on Saynt Androwes day iiij4 P 
Resevyd of Jasper savoys wyffe_. 
Resevyd of Mystrys Chylderley ffor the be quest of hyr 

hosbond , x’ 


Resevyd of hekylles wiffe flor pet & knyll ffor her hosbond x! 
Resevyd of Thomas mowyar ffor the pyt of Mr, Jhesars 


& ffor lendynge of vj torches. ix’ 
Resevyd of Mystrys parkyns ffor the knyll of hyr hosbond ij ii’ 
Resevyd in the boxe at the Chyrche dore vill’ 


Resevyd by the prykynge byll Summa... wij 


Somma totallis Resevyd as dothe Apere ix!! ij* xj4 
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Paymenttes payde, 


In primis We dyscharge vs payd as shall Apere. 


Item, paid to the Clarke ffor A hole yeres wagges Summa 


Paid the flyrst quarter vnto the orgyn player . 
Paid the secund quarter ynto the orgyn player ° . 
Paid the thyrd quarter vnto the orgyn player ° ; 
Paid the fforthe quarter vnto the orgyn player 


Paid vnto the Conduke (conduct) flor A yeres wagges 

Paid vnto the Canyll Raker ffor A yere 

Paid to the ‘Tallow Chaundler flor oyle & Candyll flor A 
yere 

Paid ffor A quarter Ww ashynge of the C hy rehe Clothes. 

Paid for skoryenge of the Candyll stykes & ffor ale ° 


Paid on palme Sonday ffor Cakes & flowers 
Paid to Jamys Walker ffor makyn Clen the Chyrche 
yard A geyn palme Sonday 


Paid to John Wellyt for settyn the Raylles to ‘gyther : 
Paid to John W ylliamson ia good firy 7 ffor brede 


Paid at Estur ffor the paskall 
Paid for A taper for the ffont Waynge ALE 
Paid for A Cros Candyll waynge quarter 
Paid for garnyshyuge ‘of vj torchys 
Vaid for makyuge of the pewys vndyr the bellfre 


Summa paid on this syd v!! viij® viij 


VPaymenttes 
Item, paid for ij) bokes Coverynge & for mendynge ; 
Payd for ij pue dores ‘ 
Pay d for mendynge of the plat C hest 
Payd at Estur for a quarter of Colis 


Payd for mendynge of A bell Clapper. 
Payd for ij Knylles Ry "By = for a Parkyns & 


Payd for A ladyr 
Payd for mendynge of the glace W yndo ouer the Chirche 

Payd for pavynge of hekylles grave ; ; 
Payd the ix day of may for wyne ale & bred & for gar- 

landes for the Clarkes 
Payd on Corpis Christi day for garlandes 
Payd for mendynge of the surplesys ‘ 
Pay d tor bromy 


Payd for halle '"' of ¢ ‘andylles for the Rode loft 
Payd for xiij lode of breke for the batyliment & for the 
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Payd fori) Coflyme . 
Payd for vj lode of sand 
Payd for xv days vnto the maysson for hewy nge of breke 


atthe bryke kyll ‘ 
Payd to the maysson for iij wekes work ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Payd to the laburar for iij wekes work . 
Payd to the laburar for A nother day . 
Payd for wryttynge of this boke to the writer ° ‘ 


Summa this syde iiij!' xij® iiij4 
Somma totallis paid As Aperythe this yere . 
So Remayns dew to vs as aperythe 


x* 


x* 
xij* 
vj* vj4 
ya 
viij4 


x!i xij 
xviij* j4 


This ys the A Compte of Thomas Surbut And John Smythe Chyrche 
Wardyns and Kepyrs of all the goodes & ornamenttes with other 
nessessarys and profyttes belongynge vnto the paryssche Chyrche 
of Saynt Androw Hobbard in london by Est Chepe That ys to say 
from the natyuety of owr lorde god xv* xxv vnto the sayd ffest 


of owr lord god xv* xxvjt' as ffollowythe 


The Resettes as schall Apere 


In Primis we Charge vs Resevyde vpon goode ffryday at 

Resevyde at Ester ffor the pasteall Summa 

Resevyde of margyt Atkynson on saynt Androwes Evy n 

Resevyde at A nother tyme of straungeres. 

Resevyde of Crayffordes wyfle at the ite nge of a Chy ld 

Resevyde by the prykynge byll Summa 


viij® 
xitijs 

ya 


xij4 


Summa totallis Resevyde as a perythe Summa vij!! iiij® x4 


Paymenttes payd 
Item, we dyschargges vs paid as schall A pere 


Item, payd to John Clarke ffor A hole yeres wagges 
summa 
Item, payd ffor the beame ly ght & for new wex. 
Payd to James Mr. Maryns servant the orgon player ffor 
Payd ffor skorynge of the latyn.. 
Payd vnto the Condukes ffor ther wagges Summa . 
Payd vnto the iij Condokes ffor hernest 
Payd on palme Sonday ffor palme box & ew . 
Payd ffor Coles & for wachynge the sepultre at Estur. 
Payd ffor bromes ffor the hole yere 
Payd to Wylliam the grocer for a hole 
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t 4 Payd a prest flor palme Sonday & ffor good viij4 
Payd ffor vj bawdrykes ffor the belles. iiij* 
hme 5 Payd the ix'® Day of may ffor garlandes bred & wy ne . xd 
Payd ffor garlandes at Corpus Christi tyde . xj! 
Hee Payd ffor j'® 4 of tenbre Candelles & ffor Crose Candylles x4 
Summa thys syde yj'! viij* j4 ob 
He. 4 Item, more payd ffor garnyschynge of vj torchis at Corpus 
Payd on Corpus Christi day for bery nge of vy) torches 
Payd ffor ij 4 '> tapers at Ester & mydsomer viij4 
Payd ffor makynge of the new pewes_ x’ 
| Payd for naylles ffor the pewes_. ij? 
= ; Payd ffor ij postes at the Chyrche yarde dore & for sety nge 
of them & mendynge ij olde pewes ij’ 
i Payd to the Raker flor a hole yere wagges_. viij? 
Payd flor of the wyndos at ij tymes 
Payd to the new orgon player ffor 2 quarter wagges iii 
Payd to the Chaundeler for ffor a hole 
ae Payd flor wryghtynge of myn A Compt viij? 


Summa thys syde xxviij’ 


Somma totallis this yere As Aperythe summa xvj* ob. 


This ys the Acoumpte off John smythe and Barthellmewe watson 
Chirche wardens and Kepers off all the goodes Ornamenttes with 
other nessessarys and Profytes belongynge vnto the parysche 
Chirche off Saynt Androwe hobard, In london by estchep that to 
sey ffrom the natyuite off our lorde god xv° xxvj'' ynto the said 
ffest of our lorde god xv° xxvij'' as folowythe 


The Reseyttes as schall Apere 


In Primis we Charge vs Resevid at the berynge of William 

Smythes wiffe the maker Summa 
Resevid off Mr. Plomer ffor A laten laver xiiij4 
Resevid at the berynge of Mr. vyolettes Sone 
Resevid at the berynge of Wylliam Smythe hem selve ,  vj$ 
Resevid at the berynge of Tomsones wiffe & for ij torches iiij$ vil 
Resevid at the berynge of maches wiffe & ° viij® vj4 
Resevid by the prykynge byll xviijs 


Somma totallis Resseayd as dothe apere summa vij!! xiiij* iiij4 
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Paymenttes Paide-owt as schall A pere here aftur 


In Primies we discharge vs paid vnto the orgon player flor 
a quarter wagges endyd at our lady day ip lent Summa __yj 
Paid the same tyme vnto the clark ffor A quorter wagges 


Summa . ph 
Paid vnto the Canell Raker a (quarter wagges 
Paid to William Woodfford for a quarter wagges 
Paid to hew the Conduke for A quarter wagges_ | 
Paid to James Conduke ffor a quarter wagges vs 
Paid ffor waschynge of the Chirche clothes . xij! 
Paid ffor a Tyned stey for the pulpet waynge vy"! at ijd 
the Il. Summa . 
Paid for wrytynge of a bill to my lady quylter hardiual ij@ a 
Paid for a gret key ffor the Chirche dore on? lute ia vj" a] 
Paid in ernest to a new orgon player’. 
Paid for Ryngynge of John Vyolettes Kny ilij 
Paid ffor mendynge of the Sorplyses . . . iiij4 a 
‘4 Paid for mendynge of atressill 
E Paid for mendynge of the loke of the ffont with a key ij 
‘ & a haspe with ij stapilles for the stepyll dore ij4 Summa iiij4 
Paid to Mr, maryn for mendynge of the Chirche dore vj‘ 
& for mendynge of mystris V yollettes pew ij* Summa viij 
Paid ffor ij stones to set a fore the chyrche wall. ° ij* iiij4 
Paid ffor makynge clen of the Chirche yerde , 
Summa this syde xxxvj* ix¢ 
| Paymenttes 
Paid on palme Sonday evyn for flowers palme & Cakes vij! 
Paid ffor the here [hire] of the aungell on palme Sonday viij4 
Paid for the here of the clothes at the tower on palme 
Paid ffor mendynge of the orgons 
Paid ffor skorynge of the Chirche laten 
Paid ffor mendynge of the gret bell claper iiij4 
Paid for a pade loke for the stepyll dore ° iiij4 
. Paid at Estur to a prest ffor hes labor and for paline 
Sonday viij4 
Paid at Estur for Colis bred dry nke & for A man to wache 
Paid the ixt® day of may ffor garlandes 
Paid at Corpus Christi tyd ffor garlandes “ie x* 
Paid ffor iij quarters 4 waste of tenebyr Candelles ffor A 
crose Candell & for garnyschynge of vj torches. ° ij* x 
F Paid at mydsomer to the Raker for a quarter wagges ss, ij 
4 Paid to the clark ffor a quarter wagges . —-xiiij® 
j Paid to the orgon player for a quarter wagges go 4 | 
Paid to A Conduke ffor a quarter wagges 
‘A Paid ffor waschynge of the chyrche clothes. . ‘ xij? 
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184 ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
Paid flor mendynge of the bell Ropis . . . . jt 
Paid for b paynge of iii) pressheschynors hij* viij4 
Paid ffor a baldryck ffor the gret bell x4 


ae Paid to Smyth Conduke ffor a quarter wagges at lamus 


Pa Summa this syde xlvj* j4 ob, 
Paymenttes, 
| Paid for mendyng of fforeth bell Claper. . . viij4 
Paid for Ryngynge of tomsons wiffes knyll iiij4 
Paid to James blade Smythe fora Reward . viij4 
Paid to William the orgon player fora Reward x4 
Paid for Ryngynge of maches Wiffe Knyll iiij* 
| | Paid at myghel mas to the Raker for A quarter wages. ij4 
Paid for waschynge ofthe Chirche clothes . . 
Paid for A new Sorplys for Mr. parson v® iiij4 
mit Paid for pavynge of Smythes grave & Jesars . : vi 
> Paid to the Clarke ffor A quarter wagges —-xiij® 
mie Paid to Smythe the Conduke ffor x wekes wages . - iy 
Paid at holontyd to the Clarke ffor } quarter wages viij* 
bik Paid for mendyng of gret bell Claper 
Paid ffor mendynge of the Sorplys aye 
hl aa Paid at Cristemas to the Raker for a quarter wages ° ij? 
te: Paid to the tawlow chaundler ffor oyle & Candyll . - iis 
cae: Paid to Smythe ye clarke for 4 quarter wagges . vy vii 
Paid ffor wrytynge of our A Compt vil 
Paid for weschynge of the chirche clothes —. ohn xij4 


Summa this syde xlvj* ix? 
pn ee Somma totallis paid this yere As dothe pete by owr paymenttes 
Summa ix® vij4 ob, 


So Restes dew vnto the C hirehe i in Redye money Summa 
xxiiij*® viij? ob. 


Be syde that ther ys to gather by the pry kynge byll vn paid 
Summa xxiiij® vj4 


; The Chirche wardyns off Saynt Androwes Hobard by Est Chepe in " 
london Anno 1527, 
fig In Primis 
tie. Jeratt Chauncye 

Robert Wylkyns } Chirche Wardyns 

flor awdytures & Sessars for the clarkes wagges. 

Tit Item— 
maryn garet 
William Rogers 

Thomas clarke | 
: Soha parkyne Chosyn by the hole parische 
Thomas Surbut 
John lawles 
4 
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hyt ys A greyd by thyes Syx Avdytors That the olde Churge wardens 
Bartylmew watson & Jhon Smythe Schall paye Toward the losse of 
ye Churge goodes ij 


Resseyved by the handes of Robard wylkyns of the.old cherch wardyns 
for the Rest of thayr A cownt the viij day of marche 
Xxiiij* viij4 ob. 


The ackte made by theassent of the Chirche wardyns awdytures & 
Sessars ffor the Clarkes wagges and also ffor the belles made the 
viij"® day of marche Anno Domini xv* xxvij'! as folowith 


In Primis ffor the knyll of them beryed in the quyer. 
Item to the Chirche wardyns ffor the knyll of the gret 


Item, ffor the knyll of the bell iij* iiij4 
Item, to the Clarke ffor makynge the pet in the quyer_ iij* 
Item, vnto the Chirche wardyns ffor the knyll of the 
gret bell ffor them beryed in the body of the 
Item, to them for brekynge the grownde . « vii? 
Item, to the Clarke for makyng of the grave within the 7 
To the Clarke ffor the pet & knyll. } 
Item, the flirst bell ys the Almys bell ffree ffor powr pepill. Ft 
Item, the Secund bell ffor pet & knyll ffor A Chyld . viij4 ‘ 
Item, flor pet & knyll of the same bell ffor A howssy- \ 
Item, the therd bell ffor pet & kn yll 
Item, the iiij*® bell ffor pet & aa ffor A nower 
liem, ffor iiij owers kny Il from viljya C loke to xii a 
Cloke by syde the pet xx4 
Item, to the Clarke ffor Solam peylles 


| Thys ys the A Compte off Jeret Chaunsye & Robard Wylkyns 
P Chirehe Wardens and kepers off all the goodes Ornamenttes with 
other nessessarys and profyttes belongyng vnto the parysche 
Chirche off Saynt androw Hobbard in london by Est Chepe that ys 
to say ffrom the natiuite off owr lord god xv* xxvij'! vnto the 
said fYest off owr lorde xxviijt! as followth 


The Reseyttes as schall Apere 


In Primis we Charge vs Ressevyd in Redy monye by the 


old Chirche Wardens Summa. Xxxilij* viij4 ob. 
Resseyued off master mee ffor Julyans flayerhedes 
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186 ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
Resceyued of Rychard ynglysche ffor mathew ynglysche pugs 
wyffes grave Summa viij* 
Resceyued of the executor of mystrys Chylderley flor Se 
Resceyued of the gatherynge in the Chirche toward _ eral 
mendynge of the Clok Summa iij* 
Resceyued by the prykynge byll ffor A hole yere 
Summa ° vii iiij? 


Resceyued by the ‘old prykynge byll that was vn paid by & 
the “old Chirche wardeustyme Summa  xilij* 


Summa totalis Resevyd this yere As A perythe viij!! xvj* viij¢ ob. 


Paymenttes payde as schall Apere. 
In Primis We dyscharge vs paid ffor Jelyan flayerhedes 


obyt Summa . x. 
Paid ffor mendynge of the whole of the Savus bell Summa vij4 
a ffor iiij avnces & 2 quarters of sylke Rubyn ffor the 

at xij the avnce Summa . 
Paid id Bee peces of Cades ffor the Copes Summa ij* 
Paid ffor vj yar of blew bokerham flor the Copes at v4 

the yard Summa_ ij* 
Paid ffor vij yardes of grene bokerham ffor the ne Copes at 

v? the yarde Summa ‘ ij’ 


Paid ffor thred ffor the same Copes ‘ iil’ 
Paid ffor tymbar ffor the ij Chirche yarde dores ° ij’ vi’ 
Paid ffor naylles ffor the same dores 
Paid to A Carpynter ffor A dayes worke ix? 
Paid ffor Caryage of Rubusche owt off the Chyrche yard 


Summa. vij4 
Paid ffor Cotton Candell ffor the old Chirche wardens tyme x¢ 
Paid to James schort the orgon player ffor the old Chirche 

wardens tyme Summa viij* 
Paid ffor flowers ffor garlandes the ixt® day of may 

Summa . 


Paid the same day ffor bred ale & wyne ‘ffor the Synger 
Summa . ix? 


this syde xxxix* iiij4 


Paymentes 

Payd ffor bred & on palme ffor the Clarkes 

Summa 
Payd the same tyme ffor palme floweres & Cakes vwiij? ob. 
Payd at estur ffor Coles & Drynk ffor them that wach- 

ynge the sepulcre Summa . x? ob 
Payd ffor floweres ffor garlandes ffor holy thorsday iiij4 
Payd flor A syngyngman the same day iiij* 
Payd ffor mendynge of the Sorplyces 
Payd flor Ryngynge of mystrys Chylderlys Knyll . 3 vj? 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 187 
Paya ffor mendynge of the Cloke . 
Payd ffor A Condoke ffor vij days at Wyssontyde ae ij iiij¢ 
Payd ffor garlandes on Copus Christi day xiiij¢ 
Payd ffor byrche on mydsomerevyn , 
Payd ffor skhowrynge of the Chirchelaten , xij¢ 
Pay + ffor a bawdryke ffor the gret bell. . 
Payd ffor ij other bawdrykes xij* 
Payd ffor i) Ropes ffor the belles xvij4 
Payd ffor A Rope ffor the savuse bell . . 
Payd ffor mendynge of the ffore.bellwhele . , xiiij4 
Payd ffor pavynge by ffore the Chirchedore. . . xxij? 
Payd ffor Chaunshynge ofthe laten sensser ij® iiij* 
Payd ffor pavynge tyle sud! im 
Payd ffor pavynge of ij graves . . » . viij* 

Summa this syde xxv* ix4 
Paymenttes 

Payd to the Clarke ffor mendynge of the  » wiij® 
Payd ffor bromes ffor the hole yere iiij¢ 
Payd ffor bred & wyne on Saynt firances evyn pile ix¢ 
Payd at Christemasffor holye & Ive . . . . 


Payd to the Clarke ffor A hole yeres wagges. . «ij! 
Payd ffor mendynge of iij bokes Summa 
Payd ffor A hole yere waschynge Summa» 
Payd to the Canell Raker ffora hole . viij* 
Payd ffor ij hengges ffor the Chirche yarde dore ij plattes 

ffor the ffraym of the belles a key ffor the sowthe dore 


& a ffyer pan ffor the Sensser Summa xij¢ 
Payd ffora key fforthe portalldore . . . . ihe 
Payd at estur ffor the paskall ij* iiij4 
Payd ffor tenebre Candelles & Judas Candelles xj? 
Payd ffor iiij knopes ffor the pascion baneres . ii 


Payd at Corpus Christityde ffor garnyschynge of iy 


torches . xvid 
Payd to the tawlow cheundler ffor oyle and Candell : i: a 
Payd ffor Corde ffor the Sauus bell d 


Summa totallis this syde vj'! xviij* ij? ob. 
Summa totallis payd this yere As aperythe be our paymentes 


x!i jij* iij* ob. 
So Restes Dewe vnto vs As aperythe Summa xxvj* vij? 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


PORTRAIT OF A CHRISTIAN CLERGYMAN. 


Sir,—As most of your readers may have seen “ Portraits of a Christian 
Gentleman,” a “Christian Lady,” &c., it seems worth while to aug- 
ment the series by adding a “ Portrait of a Christian Clergyman,” 
graphically sketched by himself, in the English Churchman for the 
13th July. It is not a plagiarism from Herbert. 


“ Impressed with the importance of decent clerical apparel, I have 
for some time past worn a ‘ cassock-coat’ of cloth, having a waistband 
to wear on occasions of ceremony. Mine is short—only to the knees 
—as I have much walking duty ; I can wear the same kind of coat 
of an evening. I find, moreover, economy in this, for a cassock 
besides a coat is not wanted, and the waistcoat is dispensed with. I 
have it made so as to open at the chest, with Jappets when required 
for coolness; it buttons down the right side, and opens a little on each 
side, the pockets coming down rather in front, so that you do not sit 
on your books, &c.; but for my Bible and Prayer-book, and ‘ Visi- 
tatio Infirmorum,’ I have cases slung on each side, with belts over the 
shoulder, crossing over the chest ;—this I call my spiritual armour. 

“ Assome of your readers may wish to know where such a coat 


can be well made, I inclose the address of a maker whom I have 
employed.” 


It is melancholy to add, that the careless or malicious editor has 
not given the address of the “ maker; and as the gentleman who is 
made into what he offers as an originating type, only signs himself 
“ Vicarius,” Ido not know how to help those who “ may wish to 
know where such a coat can be well made.” In such a strait, and as 
a mere guess, | may take leave “to mention John Filby, at the Har- 
row, in Water-lane ;” to whom “magnanimous Goldsmith’? was 
indebted for the “ bloom-coloured coat” in which he rejoiced. 


THE WALDENSIAN MANUSCRIPTS. 


Sizn,— Your correspondent “ B.” has called attention, in a letter which 
has appeared in your last number, to the absurd accusation brought 
by the Religious Tract Society against some papist or papists unknown, 
of having abstracted from the University Library, Cambridge, certain 
Waldensian MSS,, deposited there by Sir Samuel Morland, 

But he himself seems to make, at least by implication, a similar 
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accusation agaiust an archbishop of our church. “ What will become 
(he says) of the writer's theory, if it should turn out that the MSS, 
still exist, though not at Cambridge ; or that the thief was, not a papist 
but a protestant archbishop? It is probable that the writer may fin 
them in Dublin, Surely he should not visit upon the papists the sin 
of his protestant brethren, if there has been any sin in the case. If the 
papists have expunged the second commandment from the Decalogue, 
that is surely no justification for the Religious Tract Society’s reject- 
ing the ninth,” 

But what will become of this theory if it should turn out that the 
MSS. are not at Dublin any more than at Cambridge, and that there 
is no more “reason to believe” the thief to have been a protestant 
archbishop than there is to believe him to have been a popish one? 
Might not the Religious ‘Tractarians in that case retort upon himself 
the censure of your correspondent, and ask, with some appearance of 
reason, whether a breach of the ninth commandment is more excusable 
when the accused party is a protestant archbishop than when the 
accusation is brought against papists ? 

However, as I believe I may have been myself the occasion of the sup- 
position that the lost MSS, are at Dublin, although I do not think I ever 
gave occasion to suppose the thief an archbishop, I think myself called 
upon to answer your correspondent B., and to inform him that, some 
time ago, I gave a full account, in the pages of the British Magazine, 
of all the Waldensian MSS. preserved in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin.* 

That account, together with the light which Dr. Gilly afterwards 
threw upon the subject,t has shown that the MSS. which I once sup- 
posed to have been the missing Cambridge MSS., are only transcripts 
(coeval transcripts, I believe) of the Morland volumes, marked G and 
H, which are still safe at Cambridge, and that the Dublin Library 
possesses not the last or stolen volumes. I have also been informed 
that there is no evidence at Cambridge to show that the missing 
volumes ever were in the University Library there: und it is just as 
likely, therefore, that by mere accident, or perhaps for some reason 
which we need not inquire into, they were never deposited by Mor- 

land with the other MSS, at Cambridge. | 

I have shown, in the papers referred to, that the MSS. now in 
Dublin are the MSS, relied on by Perrin, and quoted by him. And 
their preservation is important, as they evable us to satisfy ourselves of 
the disgraceful dishonesty of that writer, and the futility of the claim 
advanced by him for the antiquity of Waldensian theology. 


Faithfully yours, 


James H, Toop. 
Trinity College, Dublin, July 8th, 1848. 


— 


* British Magazine, vol. xix. pp. 393, 502, 632; vol. xx. pp. 21, 185. 
t See his Letter. British Magazine, vol. xix. p. 687, 
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190 CORRESPONDENCE, 


MENDICITY EXTRAORDINARY. 


Sia,—I take the liberty of enclosing to you a note which I received a 
few days ago, and on which I wish to offer one or two remarks. 

You will observe that the envelope has the name, or rather the 
title “ Cambridge,” in the corner, and bears a wafer with the royal 
arms ; and that the communication contained in this cover is on note- 
im with a broad black edge, and in one of the best imitations of a 

, scribbling, hand-writing that I have ever seen. Indeed Iam per- 
suaded, that nine persons out of ten would be convinced, with diffi- 
culty, that it was anything else ; and I only feel certain myself, from 
reflecting that the shcla is written by one hand, and that neither the 
Royal Duke, nor anybody else, would think of writing such a power 
of circulars as that must be which “ reaches even me.” I know nothing 
about the charity, and have no local connexion with it, and I presume 


a it is a common circular of advertisement. The note is as fol- 
OWS 


“ My dear Sir,—The importance of the object advocated in the 
enclosed appeal has induced me to undertake the office of chairman 
of a sub-committee for raising the funds necessary for carrying it into 
immediate effect. 


“TI beg, therefore, to recommend to your favourable notice, and to 

request your kind co-operation. 
“T remain yours very sincerely, 
ADOLPHUS,” 

There was a printed paper also in the cover, explaining the nature 
of the charity—or rather stating for what charity this printed circular 
was sent, which will do equally well for any other charity where 
his Royal Highness may choose to preside over a sub-committee, and 
solicit subscriptions with his own name and arms; but I do not send 
that, for I have no wish to offend persons highly respectable, whom 
the “auri sacra fames” which cankers our charities, may have led 
into what seems to me a very questionable course. I shall be sorry 
if I do so by protesting against it, and asking, as I think I havea right 
to do, with regard to what is done to me, Jf it is not done to deceive, 
7 is i¢ done at all? 

ly name and address you will see on the cover of the Duke’s 

friendly note, It may be enough here to sign myself 


CLERICUS. 


8T. IRENZLUS ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Rev. Sin,—The following chapter immediately succeeds the extracts 
from St. Ireneus which I sent in my last letter. 

Iren: adv: Heres: Lib. v. § 33. “Moreover, on this account 
coming to [the time of] His passion, that He might proclaim to* 


* Dr. Grabe observes that he here principally signifies the apostles who were the 
seed of Abraham; and that Origen mystically interprets the words of the Psalmist, 
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Abraham, and to those who were with him, the good tidings of the 
opening of the inheritance, when He had given thanks, holding the 
cup, and had drunk of it, and had given it to His disciples, He said to 
them ; ‘ Drink ye all of it. This is my blood of the New Testament, 
which shall be shed for many for the remission of sins. But I say 
unto you, henceforth I will not drink of the fruit of this vine until that 
day when I shall drink it new with you in the kingdom of my Father.’ 
Truly He shall renew the inheritance of the earth, and shall restore 
the mystery of the glory of [His] sons; since David says, “ who* 
hath renewed the face of the earth.’ He promised to drink of the 
fruits of the vine with His disciples, intimating both [of these things], 
both the inheritance of the earth, in which the new fruit of the vine 
shall be drunk, and the resurrection of His disciples in the flesh. For 
the new flesh which rises is the same which also receives the new cup. 
Moreover, neither can He be supposed as drinking the fruit of the vine, 
placed above with His disciples in some region above the heavens ; 
nor again, are they who drink it divested of the body ; for the drink 
which is received from the vine is appropriate to the body and not to 
the spirit, And on this account the Lord said; * When thou makest 
a dinner or a supper, invite not the rich, nor thy friends and neigh- 
bours and kinsmen, lest they in turn invite thee, and a recompence be 
made by them; but invite the lame, the blind, the destitute, and thou 
shalt be blessed, for they cannot recompense thee; but recompense 
shall be given to thee at the resurrection of the just.’ And again, He 
says; ‘ Whosoever shall have forsaken fields, or houses, or parents, or 
brothers, or sons for my sake, shall receive a hundred fold in this age, 
and in the one to come shall inherit eternal life.’ For what are the 
hundredfolds in this age, and the dinners given to the poor, and the 
suppers which are recompensed? ‘These are in the times of the 
kingdom, that is in the seventh day which is sanctified, in which God 
rested from all His works which He made, which is the true Sabbath 
of the righteous, in which they shall not do any earthly work ; -but 
they shall have, placed near them, a table prepared by God, feeding 
them with all manner of banquets. As also the blessing of Isaac 
implies, with which he blessed his younger son Jacob; saying, 
‘Behold the smell of my son is as the smell of a fruitful field which 
God hath blessed.” Now ‘the field is the world,’ and therefore, he 
added ; ‘ God give thee of the dew of heaven, and of the fertility of 
the earth, abundance of corn and wine. And let the nations serve 
thee, and let princes reverence thee; and be thou lord over thy 


(Ps. cv. 6,) “O ye seed of Abraham his servant,” in this manner: “ He calle the 
apostles the seed of Abraham, who were servants, according to what is said: ‘ Ye 
eall me Lord,’ &c.” But does not St. Irengeus mean literally Abraham and the 
patriarchs and saints of old, and is he not referring to the subject alluded to by him 
in the passage quoted by him from the prophet [Jeremiah] in § 31, and to what St. 
Peter also teaches, 1 Ep. iii. 19? 

* Dr. Grabe remarks that David’s words are, “ And Thou renewest the face of 
the earth,” (Ps. civ. 30) ; and that Origen, perry oe these words, among other 
expositions, refers to the words of St. Paul which St. Irenwus quoted in the preced- 
(Roms. viii. 21.) and which Origen thus recites: 1) yi 
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brother, and the sons of thy father shall bow down to thee. Cursed 
shall be be that curseth thee; and blessed shall he be who blesseth 
thee.’ These things, therefore, if any one should not understand with 
reference to the predetermined [times] of the kingdom, he will fall 
into great contradiction and error, even as the Jews falling [into 
similar error) are in a state of all manner of perplexity. For not 
only did the nations not serve this Jacob in the present life; but him- 
self setting out after receiving the blessing, even served his uncle Laban 
the Syrian twenty years: and not only was he not made lord over his 
brother, but he himself even bowed down to Esau his brother, when 
he returned from Mesopotamia to his father, and offered many presents 
to him. Moreover, how did he inherit abundance of corn and wine, 
who, on account of a famine which took place in the land in which he 
dwelt, passed over into Egypt, becoming subject to Pharaoh, who at 
that time reigned in Egypt ? ‘Therefore the aforesaid blessing without 
dispute pertains to the times of the kingdom, when the just rising from 
the dead shall reign; when the creation also, renewed and set free, 
shall produce an abundance of all kinds of food, from the dew of 
heaven, and from the fertility of the earth: as the presbyters, who 
saw John the disciple of the Lord, have related that they heard from 
him how the Lord used to teach concerning those times, and to say ; 
‘The days shall come in which vines shall spring, each having ten 
thousand branches, and on one branch ten thousand shoots, and on one 
shoot ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten thousand clusters, and 
in each cluster ten thousand grapes, and every grape being pressed 
shall yield twenty-five metretee of wine. And when any one of these 
saints shall have taken hold of a cluster, another shall cry out, ‘I am 
a better cluster; take me, by me bless the Lord!’ In like manner 
also, that a grain of wheat should produce ten thousand ears, and that 
each ear should have ten bes grains, and every grain ten pounds 
of fine, clean flour; and moreover, the other fruits, and seeds, and 
herbs, according to the proportion that is suitable to them; and that 
all aninials, using that food which is obtained from the earth, should 
become peaceable and harmonious with one another, being obedient 
to men with all subjection. Moreover, these things Papias also, a 
hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp, an ancient man, bears 
witness to in writing, in the fourth of his books—for there are five 
books composed by him. And He [the Lord] added, saying, ‘ Now 
these things are capable of being believed by believers.’ And Judas 
the traitor, said he [ Papias] not believing and inquiring : ‘ How then 

shall such productions be accomplished by the Lord?’ that the Lord 

replied, ‘ They shall see who shall come to those (times).’ Accord- 
ingly, Isaiah, prophesying concerning these times, says : ‘ The wolf also 
shall feed together with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 

the kid, and the calf, and the bull, and the lion, shall feed together, 

and a little child shall lead them ; and the ox and the bear shall feed 

together, and their young ones shall be together with them: and the 

lion and the ox shall eat chaff. And the infant child shall put his 

hand on the hole of asps, and on the nest of the young asps, and they 

shall not hurt nor destroy any one in my holy mountain.’ And again, 
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recapitulating, he says, ‘ Then wolves and lambs shall feed together, 
and the lion shall eat chaff like the ox, but the serpent [shall eat] 
dust as bread: and they shall not hurt nor oppress in my holy moun- 
tain, saith the Lord.’ Now I am not ignorant that some. persons 
attempt to apply these passages to savage men becoming believers, 
from different nations and by various means, and, when they have 
become believers, living harmoniously with the righteous. But although 
this does now take place in the case of certain men coming from 
various nations to one opinion concerning the faith, nevertheless, at 
the resurrection of the just [it will be fulfilied] in respect to those 
animals, as it is spoken: for God is rich in all things. And it must 
needs be that, when creation is restored, all animals should obey and 
become subject to man, and should return to the first food given [to 
them] by God, the fruit of the earth; in like manner as, moreover, 
they were subject in obedience to Adam. But it is not [necessary } 
now to show that* at another time a lion eats chaff. Moreover, this 
demonstrated the greatness and richness of the fruits; for if the lion, 
an animal, feeds on chaff, of what sort will the wheat itself be, the 
chaff of which will be suitable for the food of lions ?’”’+ 

The prophecy, or parable, contained in the chapter bere translated, 
is supposed to be one at least of those “ strange parables of our 
Saviour’ which Eusebius mentions Papias to have “ reported that he 
received by tradition,” and which led him to speak in such dis- 
paraging terms of that primitive bishop. Dr, Middleton, moreover, 
in his “ Free Inquiry,” as is remarked by Mr, Greswell, “ produces 
it as one of the most triumphant proofs of the childish simplicity of 
the fathers; and Dr. Whitby, in his ‘ Discourse on the Millennium,’ 
does not scruple to call it—* more infamous’ than anything which can 
be found in the whole circle of Romish legends.”” Mr, Greswell adds, 
with just and appropriate severity, “ For my own part, I find it in 
Irengeus gravely and serious!y related, as became a grave and serious 
discourse: and as I cannot but conclude from his writings, that 
Irenceus had as much common sense as Middleton, and as delicate a 
feeling of propriety as Whitby, I cannot but infer, also, that his under- 
standing would have revolted from what was absurd, and his sense of 
decorum have been shocked by what was infamous, as soon as theirs,” 


* Such, I presume, is the meaning of the words “ Alias autem et non est nunc 
ostendere leonem paleis vesci”—i. e., should any one raise the objection that chaff 
18 not eaten by lions now, the reply is, that that objection is nothing to the purpose, 
nor is it necessary that we should be able to prove any such thing. The whole 
subject-matter of the promises pertaining to the world to come, implies a change in 
the nature and state of animals as much as in that of man and of creation in general. 
The preying of wild animals upon other animals is clearly a part of that curse 
which was the result of the fall of man: which curse, in the world to come, will be 
entirely taken away. “There shall be no more curse” (Rey. xxii. 3), when “ crea- 
tion shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption.” (Rom. viii. 21.) Lions 
did not prey on other animals in Paradise : neither will they during the millenniam. 

+ Dr. Grabe observes here, that this argument which Be Ireneus derives from 
the chaff in behalf of the abundance and size of the fruits, probably those, to whom 
these things seem incredible, will term an argument of straw. “ But,” he adds, 


“concerning these things, nothing ought to be said rashly either in the way of 
begation or assertion.” 
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He then s, in a long and elaborate note, to maintain and 
elucidate the authenticity and the credibility of the ee ee in ques- 
tion; and as his “ Exposition of the Parables” (in the Introduction to 
which this occurs, vol. i. pp. 288—-305) may not be within the reach 
of some of your readers, who may feel desirous of knowing the sub- 
stance of his arguments, I will endeavour to give a statement of the 
principal points advanced by him as briefly as I can. 

First, then, as to the authenticity of the prophecy. St. Ireneeus 
states that he had it—not from Papias merely or principally, but— 
s in general, who had seen St. John, and 
who said that they had heard from his own mouth that he had heard 
it from our Lord. St. Ireneeus tells us, moreover (book v. § 30), that 
he himself lived so near to the time of St. John, that he was almost 
contemporary with the publication of the Revelation. ‘There must, 
therefore, have been many persons still living in his days who had 
eager known and conversed with St. John: of these we know, 

m his own testimony, that St. Polycarp, who was made bishop of 
Smyrna by St. John, was one whom he had often both seen and 
heard (Fragm. Epist. ad Florinum. Ed: Grab: p. 464). He tells us 
there, that he remembered how St. Polycarp used to speak of his 
familiar intercourse with St. John, and with others who had seen the 
Lord, and how he used to relate what he had heard from those who 
had themselves seen the Word of Life concerning His miracles and 
His teaching. There seems, therefore, just as much reason to suppose 
that St. Ireneus received the account of this prophecy primarily from 
St. Polycarp as from Papias, or even more. He and his contemporaries, 
the fellow-disciples of St, John, at all events are the persons to whom, in 
general, St. Ireveus refers, as those from whom he received the prophecy 
under consideration. Papias isonly mentioned by him obditer, as one among 
the rest. But even if he had derived it from Papias, whatever Eusebius 
may be pleased to say of him, he was one, of whose writings and 
talents St. Jerome (a keen opponent of the millennarian doctrine) speaks 
in very high terms; who was deemed a proper person, in times either 
apostolic, or all but apostolic, to be appointed a bishop over a city of 
some importance; who was a hearer of St. John, and an intimate 
friend of St. Polycarp ;—and therefore, on every account, a competent 
and credible witness as to what he had heard St. John say that our 
Lord taught. Unless, therefore, any one can succeed in proving that 
the prophecy is no genuine part of the works of St. Irenus, or that 
St. lreneus was mistaken in declaring that he received it from St. 
John’s disciples, or that they, in general, were mistaken in declaring 
that they heard it from St. John, or that the apostle was himself 
mistaken, when he taught them that he heard it from our Lord,—the 
authenticity of it seems to be placed beyond possibility of dispute. 
Moreover, the declaration at the close of it (“ these things are capable 
of being believed by believers”) seems very much to resemble 
the caution, “he that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” so fre- 
quently employed by our Saviour. And further, the fact that this 
extraordinary discourse is not known to have formed part of any of 
the spurious gospels of which so many were once extant, is in favour 
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of the presumption that it is actually what it professes to be, a repeti- 
tion by St. John of a prophecy first delbvenwh by our Saviour. ; 

As to the credibility of the prophecy, Mr. Greswell observes, first 
of all, in reference to the ridicule with which it has been treated by 
those who have apparently given it no more than a hasty consideration, 
that “words of any kind, which, whether = or wrongly, are 
ascribed to our blessed Saviour,” (and, we may add, especially words 
which are ascribed to him bya writer of such eminence as St, Ireneus, 
and on such authority as he describes,) “ought at least to be treated 
with reverence, out of respect to Him whose they are even thought to 
be, and cannot be a fit subject for banter or ridicule, especially from 
Christian divines.” “ As to the extraordinary plenty of the produc- 
tions of nature under the millennium which it predicts, some such 
abundance was a priori to be —— of such a dispensation, and is 
actually promised by a variety of prophecies in the Old Testament.” 
We may refer, e.g., to Psalm, lxvii. 6; Isaiah, xxxv. 1, 2, li, 3; 
Ezekiel, xxxvi. 35; Hosea, ii. 21, 22; Joel, iii, 18; Amos, ix. 18; 
Zechariah, viii. 12, &ec. 

He further observes that not improbably, in the original Greek, 
which is lost, the word vinea@ (which I have rendered vines, as other 
translators have commonly rendered it) was not duedoc but dumedevec, 
and that as by this term may therefore be intended not vines but vine- 
yards, 80 by palmitum (rendered branches) may be intended young 
vines (the original term in the lost Greek for palmites having probably 
been oivapldec) : also that the decem millia of the version would cer- 
tainly have been expressed in the original by pvpeie or pupiddeg, which, 
as every scholar well knows, is commonly used to signify not 10,000 
exactly, but any number which, though indefinite, is only great. 

Thus the meaning of the description may probably have been to 
speak of vineyards with a vast number of vines, and vines with a vast 
number of branches, and so of the rest. 

As to what is said of one grape yielding twenty-five metrete (a 
tun) of wine, and one grain of corn ten pounds of flour, he observes, 
that it by no means is implied that, to yield an extraordinary amount of 
wine or flour, the grapes or grains must needs be proportionably large 
themselves—that the essence of the miracle lies in the supposed quantity 
of produce as so much out of proportion to the magnitude of the fruit 
producing it—and that it is more consistent with the established — 
ciple and the divine agency in producing miraculous effects to add to 
the natural measure of the produce than to increase the natural 
capacity of the substance. He refers us, as examples, to the case 
of the meal and oil of the widow of Zarephath, the miracle of the 
increase of the oil of the indigent widow of one of the sons of the 
prophets recorded in 2 Kings, iv., &c., and (as a strictly parallel case) to 
the feeding of the multitudes by our Lord with a few loaves and small 
fishes. We must bear in mind, further, that in the millenary period, 
compared with what we now call the established order of nature, 
everything will be miraculous and at variance with that order; yet 
nothing extraordinary with respect to itself—nothing at variance with 
its own order as then subsisting. The direct interposition of Almighty 
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power, in a variety of ways, and in the production of a variety of 
effects, may be just as much matter of course then, as it is rare and 
extraordinary at present. 

Further, the close of the discourse clearly shows that it is not to be 
taken strictly literally, but rather in the light of a sort of parable, and 
that the general object of it is to predict two great points, clearly indi- 
cated in the prophecies in general concerning that period—viz., the cer- 
tainty of a prodigious display of the goodness of God, and, therefore, 
a proportionate display of the power of God which are then to take 

lace. 

: If any one should still object that such extraordinary exertions of 
the divine power and goodness seem unnecessary, and that it seems 
incredible to suppose such a waste of power and an abuse of goodness 
beyond what can be wanted—he replies, first, that it does not appear, 
from anything which has yet been said, whether such exertions of 
God's power and goodness will take place, even under the millennium, 
unless there be occasion for them: and again, is there not, even in the 
present state of things, what such an objector might term, and what 
may, to our finite apprehensions, appear, a waste of the divine power 
and goodness? Is not boundless profusion and endless variety, each 
for its own sake, as far as we can judge, one of the established laws of 
creative power and goodness at present? When God created para- 
dise, he filled it full of every conceivable enjoyment, though as yet 
there were only two of his rational creation to use and enjoy it. When 
he sent manna, water, and quails to Israel in the wilderness, he did 
not send just a sufficient supply, but a vast deal more. When he fed 
the five thousand, the fragments which remained very far exceeded 
the quantity of the original loaves and fishes. 

Such considerations serve sufficiently to show that, while no valid 
grounds can be alleged to doubt the authenticity of the parable, so no 
objections of importance can be sustained against its credibility, when 
rightly explained and judged of by the analogy of the Divine proceed- 
ings. It is gratifying to observe, that the author of the elaborate note 
“on the early views as to the millennium,” in the Rev. C, Dodgson’s 
translation of ‘Tertullian in the Oxford “ Library of the Fathers,” 
(apparently Dr, Pusey,) allows that “it may still be that the basis of 
the parable may be from Him [our Lord] though not the form :” and 
adds, «one would not Like to judge, lest one should be pronouncing on 
& prior’ grounds against what might be from Him.” He afterwards 
remarks: * The sort of parable, also, which Irenaus mentions on the 
authority of Papias and the Presbyters, and which is the only ground 
for Gennadius’ statement, that Papias and the others ‘looked for 
things pertaining to meat and drink,’ relates only to the vine and to 
wheat, both of which are, throughout the Old Testament, singled out 
as symbolical of the Eucharist. And this is the more confirmed b 
Ireneeus’ citation of our Lord's words as being then to be fulfilled, «I 
will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until I drink it new 
with you in the kingdom of God.’ The miraculous nature of the 
food, further, leads us the more to think of a sacramental eating and 
drinking. . . . » St. Ireneus argues that it must take place ‘in the 
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flesh ;’ that ¢ drinking’ is an office of the flesh, as the vine is a product 
of the earth ; yet it needed not (one should have hoped) to say that he 
looked not for anything earthly and fleshly, who looked to share it 
with his risen Lord. In like way, St. Irenseus says that the righteous 
shall in this their true sabbath have ‘a table prepared for them by God ; 
yet that were no earthly feast.’’’ (Library ofthe Fathers, Tertullian, 
pp. 121—123.) 

The slanderous and ignorant charge of carnal and sensual notions 
sometimes rashly brought against the primitive doctrine of the millen- 
nium, as taught by the early Fathers, may be safely left to be disposed 
of by any unprejudiced person of competent learning, who will take 
the trouble to read in their own works all that they have themselves 
taught on the subject of the promises to be fulfilled to true Christians 
at the second advent of our Lord. Such a one will find that there are 
just the same grounds to bring such a charge against what the Fathers 
have recorded concerning the state of the holy nations upon the re- 
newed earth during the millennium, as there would be to bring a 
similar charge—if any should dare to be so blasphemous as to do it— 
against what Holy Scripture teaches concerning the state of unfallen 
man in paradise ; and no more. But on this point I hope to say more 
hereafter. Meanwhile, Rev. Sir, 


I remain, respectfully yours, M.N. D. 


MODERN MONASTICISM. 


In some late numbers of the Times newspaper have appeared a 
report of an appeal to the House of Lords from a decision of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and likewise some general obser- 
vations on the case in an editorial article. The case is one to 
which we had already directed the attention of our readers 
in the Magazine for September, 1847, in a notice of Mr. 
O’Leary’s useful “Treatise on Dispositions of Property for 
Religious and Charitable Uses, as affected by Recent Acts 
and Decisions,” where a report was given of the Irish Chan- 
cellor’s decision, which we reprinted.* 

The case, which on many accounts is extremely important 
and deserving of attention, was that of a bill filed in the Irish 
Court of Chancery by the superiors of the Convent of Ursuline 
Nuns, near the city of Cork, in Ireland, to recover for the convent 
some property to which they alleged two of their nuns was 
really entitled. The facts of the case are so clearly stated in 
the editorial article in the Times, that it will be desirable to 
transcribe it, as it will enable the reader to understand more 
easily the legal arguments before the House of Lords, and the 
subsequent decision of their lordships. 


* British Magazine, vol, xxxii. p. 315. 
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“ We published yesterday the report of an appeal before the House 
of Lords of a character so extraordinary as to deserve all the atten- 
tion which we can bespeak for it. Some details of the transaction 
involved have appeared already from time to time in our columns, 
but it will be best to furnish the reader with a brief recapitulation 
of the entire case, in order that an opinion may be the more readily 
formed on the points at issue. We are not much in the habit of 
issuing impassioned appeals to the ‘ Protestant public,’ but we really 
think an occasion has now presented itself on which they may exert 
a very judicious vigilance, and construct a serviceable moral. 

“6 On the 12th of July, 1843, Alexander M‘Carthy, Ksq., departed 
this life in the city of Cork, leaving behind him ten children, and 
property to the value of 100,0007. Two of these children had pre- 
viously entered a religious community, denominating themselves the 
Professed Nuns of the Order of St. Ursula, of Blackrock, in the 
County of Cork. Maria was the first to take the veil, and she car- 
ried with her to her spiritual consorts a portion of 1000/7. Her sister 
Catherine contracted a like symbolical alliance, and with a similar 
dowry, in the year succeeding, and both at the time of their father’s 
death had been full and accepted members of the society for some 
three or four years. It happened that Mr. M‘Carthy, though he left 
several draughts and outlines of his intended will, eventually died 
intestate, so that his eldest son, Alexander, claimed as heir-at-law, 
and the remaining children became beneficially interested in the per- 
sonal property of the deceased as sole nearest of kin. A month after 
his father’s decease, Alexander took out administration to the estate, 
and finally divided the effects amongst the family, but to the exclusion 
of his sisters, Maria and Catherine. In consequence hereof, on the 
29th of December, in the same year, Maria executed a deed of 
assignment of all her distributive share or interest in the personal 
estate of her father ‘to Cecilia Fulham and Margaret Lynch, of 
Blackrock, aforesaid, spinsters, and their executors, administrators, 
and assigns '—a surrender which was duly followed, after the lapse 
of a few weeks, by a similar act of her sister Catherine’s, for the use 
and behoof of the self-same parties. The representatives of the 
convent accordingly sued the administrator for the two shares in the 
estate thus acquired by the community, but were defeated by a deci- 
sion of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, on the lst of December, 1846. 
Against this decision has been brought the appeal of which the hear- 
ing will be resumed to-day. 

“The case, which has been argued at great length on both sides, is 
full of the most instructive details respecting the practical operation 
of modern monachism ; but our space will not permit us to digress 
from the consideration of the great point at issue—the competency, 
that is, of parties situated like these two sisters, to execute such acts 
as are here described. For the family it was urged, that the deceased 
always conceived himself to have already made adequate provision 
for his ‘ professed’ daughters by the 1000/. which he had paid upon 
their respective admissions—a sum which was considerably above 
the premium usually received; that in the outlines of his will which 
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he left behind him, these children had been excluded from any fur- 
ther participation in the property on these express grounds, and that 
the sisters themselves had repeatedly admitted and acknowledged that 
the provisions made for their respective uses were absolutely final. 
We should hardly like to defend the case on such grounds as these, 
but the question is, not what were the legal claims of the sisters in 
their own persons, but what is the value of these claims when trans- 
ferred to such parties and under such circumstances as the pleadings 
disclose. 

“ Jtis alleged that the reluctance of the recluses to appear in their 
own persons was the simple cause of the transfer, but against this 
affirmation is brought a mass of depositions to show that it was never 
the wish of the sisters that the family property should thus pass into 
the hands of strangers ; and that as they had neither the need nor the 
competency to acquire wealth for themselves, they were willing and 
desirous that their shares should be absorbed in the dividends of the 
rest of the family. At the first interview which Alexander obtained 
with his sister Catherine, after their father’s death, she told him, on 
learning there was no will, that ‘she was sure the convent would set 
up a claim to their shares; that she was bound by her vows to do as 
she was ordered; but that the Roman-catholic bishop of Cork had 
power to authorize her to dispose of her property as she thought 
good.’ For this authorization she subsequently applied, but after 
being bandied about between the titular prelate and the superior of 
the convent, she was at length told that she ‘ must observe her vow 
of obedience.’ On her intimating gently that a court of equity would 
surely protect her from the compulsion of distributing her property 
against her conscience, the bishop is stated in the pleadings to have 
replied, ‘If these are your ideas, madam, let me tell you I have 
lawyers in my family as well as you, and this is too good a thing not 
to be looked after." With regard to the execution of the assignments 
in question, an express statement of Maria is alleged that she signed 
the deed ‘ with the greatest pain,’ and solely ‘in conformity with her 
vow of obedience ;’ that she had ‘ cried all night long’ after doing so, 
and had ‘ no free will of her own ;’ that her act was ‘ like the act of a 
dead person,’ and that the ‘operation of her vow was like the presen- 
tation of a pistol by a highwayman.’ Catherine’s condition was not 
dissimilar, When one of her brothers called at the parlour of the 
convent to see her, he was told by Maria ‘that she was unwell; that 
she had suffered much from the censure of the bishop, and was under- 
going punishment,’ Subsequently, however, she did come down, 
bearing ‘all the appearance of having suffered much, both mentall 
and corporeally,’ when she stated that ‘a pen might as well have 
been put into the hands of a corpse as into hers when she signed the 
deed,’ and added that she had ‘accidentally procured a book in the 
convent containing the rules of the order, and that she had found 
therein that the punishment awarded on the continent for a serious 
crime was to be immured between two walls in a standing posture, 
and be fed on bread and water, and that in some cases parties had 
been known to die from the punishment.’ 
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«These few extracts will probably lead our readers to a dueapprecia- 
tion of the audacity or the avarice which has impelled Cecilia Fulham 
and Margaret Lynch into the presence of a British House of Lords. 
We are not concerned with the substantiation either of one plea or 
the other in this particular case, but what we conceive to be self- 
evident is, that in no case whatever can any deed of any person under 
‘vow of obedience’ executed for the direct or indirect benefit of the 
parties to whom the obedience is due, be taken as a valid instrument 
upon any known principles of equity or justice.lt may be decided 
that the administrator to the estate of the deceased had no right to 
assume the provisions of a will which his father omitted to make, and 
to exclude two of his sisters from their share of the inheritance, but 
it can surely never be decided that these shares belong to the Black- 
rock Nunnery. The question at issue is the civil competency of a 
nun, which should be settled wholly one way or wholly the other. 
If Catherine and Maria M‘Carthy have enough of civil life left to 
execute a deed, they have enough left to enjoy property, all the ordi- 
nances of St. Ursula and all the other saints of the calendar to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. They cannot be alive as regards the power of 
conveyance, and dead as regards the power of possession. Perhaps 
on the whole it would be better that the civil decease implied by 
monastic vows should be literally accepted by the world without, and 
that such exclusion as that to which Alexander M‘Carthy subjected 
his sisters should be warranted by law. At any rate the present cen- 
tury will tolerate no such revival of those particular monastic prac- 
tices which have been here exposed.” 


In addition to these statements, it may be as well to add, what 
we happen to be informed of, that the father of Miss M‘Carthy 
having made a large fortune in business, and being anxious to 
give his children such an education as he considered suitable to 
their circumstances, sent his two daughters, as boarders, to the 
Ursuline Convent. When he found, however, that the nuns 
had persuaded these girls (as they are in the habit of doing 
where their pupils are likely to bring wealth to the convent) to 
take the veil, he was seriously disappointed and displeased ; but 
considering it more becoming his own circumstances, as they 
had chosen in this manner to alienate themselves from their 
families, to enable them to enter the order in a creditable manner, 
he paid the convent 1000/. with each of them, the usual sum 
required being no more than 800/. It is also to be observed, 
that although Mr. M‘Carthy died intestate, there was no doubt 
whatever in the minds of any of his family, of what his inten- 
tions were respecting his two daughters who had taken the veil ; 
as it was perfectly understood that, knowing that whatever he 
should leave them would be taken possession of by the con- 
vent, he had determined not to leave them any claim on his 

roperty, and in this intention the two sisters entirely acquiesced. 
t appears, also, that to ayoid litigation, a proposal was made 
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by their brother, the administrator, to pay his sister Catherine 
an annuity of 300/. a year during her hfe, and that she wished 
to accept of this compromise, rather than be dragged before the 

ublic by the convent as a complainant against her brother, 
Bit the convent would not agree to this, and in the interview 
which she had with the late Bishop Murphy, of Cork, to whom 
the superior of the convent referred her, he told her that her 
vow of poverty prevented her from compromising her claim for 
an annuity of that amount, instead of her distributive share, and 
informed her that the whole belonged to the convent.* Subse- 
quently the convent compelled the sisters to join them in a suit 
in Chancery to recover their distributive shares from their 
brother. The Chancellor dismissed the bill with costs, chiefly 
on the ground that Miss M‘Carthy and her sister, as nuns, 
and simply as such, were under a continuous coercion sufli- 
cient to make any deed executed by them utterly null and void ; 
and he held that the moment the vow is taken, the member of 
one of these religious orders ceases to be a free agent in the 
distribution of any property that may devolve upon her, and 
becomes enslaved by the rules and regulations of the com- 
munity, without any possibility of relieving herself from the 
dominion of the vows thus taken upon her.t 

From this decision the heads of the convent have appealed to 
the House of Lords, and their appeal has now been dismissed. 
However, from the pertinacity with which they appear deter- 
mined to pursue their claim, it would seein not at all improba- 
ble that they will file a new bill in the Irish Court of Chancery. 

The Appeal was argued before the House, July 14th and 
17th, and the following is the report which appeared in the 
Times, and which we earnestly recommend to the attentive 
perusal and consideration of our readers :— 


House or Lorps.—Monday, July 17. 


“ The House again assembled this morning to hear appeals. 

“ The peers present were—the Lord Chancellor, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Campbell, and Lord Abinger. 

“‘ Their lordships proceeded with the arguments in the part heard 
appeal of 


CECILIA FULHAM AND OTHERS ¥, ALEXANDER M‘CARTHY AND 
OTHERS, 


“ The history of this extraordinary case may thus be described :— 
This suit was instituted to obtain the payment of. two distributive 
shares of the appellant, Maria M‘Carthy, and her sister, the respond- 
ent, Catherine M‘Carthy, in the personal estate of their father, 
Alexander M‘Carthy, late of Grenville-place, in the city of Cork, 


* O'Leary, p. 387, note. * Ibid. p. 188. 
Vou, XXXIV.—August, 1848. P 
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deceased, Alexander M‘Carthy died on the 13th of July, 1843, in- 
testate as to his real and personal estate ; the amount of the personal 
estate of which he died possessed was between 90,000/. and 100,000/,, 
of which sum, at the time of his death, about 50,000/. were invested 
in Ireland, and the residue invested in England, and in different parts 
of the continent of Europe. The intestate left the appellant Maria, 
and the respondent Catherine, and also the respondents Alexander 
M‘Carthy, Nelson M‘Carthy, Daniel M‘Carthy, John M*‘Carthy, 
James M‘Carthy, Helena Morrogh (formerly Helena M‘Carthy, but 
then and now the wife of James Morrogh), Elizabeth M‘Carthy, and 
Jane M‘Carthy, his only children and sole nearest of kin (and of 
whom the respondent Alexander M‘Carthy was also heir-at-law) him 
surviving ; and also a widow surviving him, who, nevertheless, by the 
settlement executed in contemplation of their marriage, was expressly 
debarred of all right whatsoever to a distributive share in his property 
under such intestacy. The appellant Maria had, with the full appro- 
bation of her father, in 1828, become a professed nun of the order of 
St. Ursula, in the Roman-catholic community of Blackrock in the 
county of Cork, after having passed through the respective periods 
of probationship and novitiate in the same community. On her pro- 
fession her father paid to the community the sum of 10001. that being 
a larger sum than is usually paid on the profession of nuns of her 
station of life. In 1829, the respondent Catherine, with the same 
approbation, had also become a professed nun in the same community, 
after passing in like manner her periods of probationship and novi- 
tiate, Her father paid another sum of 1000/. to the convent upon 
her profession, On the 12th of August, 1843, the respondent John 
M‘Carthy, took out administration in Ireland to the estate of his 
intestate father, and subsequently in England and other foreign coun- 
tries to the same estate. He possessed himself of the whole of the 
Irish assets, and divided them amongst his brothers and sisters, to the 
exclusion of the appellant Maria and the respondent Catherine, and 
then went abroad; and having possessed himself of the foreign 
assets of the intestate, he remitted a portion to those respondents, 
and retained the rest, and has never made any payment to the appel- 
lant Maria, or to the respondent Catherine, in respect of their shares. 
The bill, amongst other things, set forth to the effect above men- 
tioned ; and also that the intestate was, at the time of his death, pos- 
sessed of, and entitled to, personal property of considerable value, 
amounting to upwards of 100,0002. The bill then stated, that all 
the brothers of Maria and Catherine had been anxious to prevent 
them from receiving or recovering any part of their distributive share 
of their said father’s assets, in consequence of their being members 
of the said religious society ; that at first the brothers endeavoured 
to prevail upon the said Maria and Catherine to renounce all right 
and title or claim to their said shares, in order that the same might 
be divided among their brothers and sisters; and that having failed 
to persuade them to consent to such an arrangement, the said bro- 
thers had used threats and menaces in order to bring them into a 
compliance with their wishes; and, moreover, that if they insisted on 
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payment, they would compel them to appear personally in court to 
be examined, well knowing that such a threat would be likely to have 
great effect upon the minds of the said Maria and Catherine. How- 
ever, eventually, to put an end to the entreaties of their brothers, the 
appellant Maria executed a deed on the 29th of December, 1843, 
whereby she assigned all her distributive share of her father’s assets to 
the other appellants, Cecilia Fulham and Margaret Lynch, as trustees 
for themselves and the other members of the said religious society. Of 
this act Maria gave due notice to her family, and demanded to know 
when the money would be paid over, and also what sum her share 
would amount to. The result of this communication was that the 
assets were at once divided between the other members of the family, 
to the exclusion of the sisters Maria and Catherine (who wabooquenilt 
executed a similar deed), The bill in the end prayed that an account 
might be directed to be taken of the intestate’s estate, and that the 
sisters Maria and Catherine might be declared to be entitled to their 
respective one-tenth shares of their father’s personal estate and effects. 

“On the part of the respondents it was urged, that their sister 
Maria had been admitted a member of the convent about the year 
1828 ; that the respondent Catherine had been admitted the year fol- 
lowing ; and that upon the admission of each, their father, the intes- 
tate, had paid, by way of portion to the convent, the sum of 1000/7. 
each, which sum exceeded the amount required by the convent by 
2007. each—the convent having, in fact, originally demanded the sum 
of 8002. only for each. This latter was the sum usually paid by or 
for a lady on her admission. It was now, therefore, contended that 
the intestate, their father, had considered that in making this pay- 
ment to the convent of 1000J. for each of his daughters he had made 
a final provision for them, and that they would take no further share 
of his estate ; and furthermore, that it was equally clear that the two 
sisters, Maria and Catherine, had not only admitted and believed that 
such provisions were final, and were all that they were to receive from 
their father, but that in consequence of the conviction which they 
entertained that by the ‘vow of poverty’ which they had taken they 
had renounced all claims in a pecuniary way upon their family, and 
therefore that no arrangement had been made with their father as to 
a release of all their claims upon his estate, it having been at the time 
expressly stated, not only by the sisters Maria and Catherine, but by 
the Superioress of the convent, that their father had acted most 
liberally in paying such sums, Indeed, Catherine had stated that if 
she had been aware that any further claim could have been set up 
against the property of her father, she would have taken care before 
her profession and taking her vows in the convent to have executed such 
deed or instrument as would have prevented the setting up of any 
claim on the part of the convent. By the regulation of the convent, 
persons desirous of professing themselves nuns, undergo a probation 
of six months as ‘ postulants ;’ at the expiration of that period they put 
on the white veil as novices, and at the end of two years from the 
time of their putting on the white veil they are permitted to ‘ profess’ 
themselves, No particular age is fixed before which ‘ profession’ is 
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notadmitted. An infant may ‘ profess’ herself after passing the pro- 
bationary period. Upon the occasion of ‘ profession’ the person so 
‘ professing’ herself is required by the rules and regulations of the 
convent to take vows of ‘ voluntary poverty,’ ‘ perpetual chastity,’ 
‘ obedience to the superiors of the convent,’ and to employ herself in 
the ‘instruction of young girls.’ After having taken such vows she 
becomes a member of the community of ‘ Professed Nuns of the order 
of St. Ursula,’ and assumes and wears the black veil and dress worn 
by ‘professed nuns.’ Maria and Catherine M‘Carthy went through 
all these ceremonies, and are now ‘ professed nuns of the Order of 
St. Ursula,’ and live in the convent. By the vow of ‘voluntary 
poverty,’ the ‘professed nun’ renounces all claims to and dominion 
over any property to which she may be entitled, and all power to 
dispose of such property ; but no assignment of such property, either 
of that to which the person ‘ professing herself’ is then or to which 
she may thereafter become entitled, is made to or in trust for the con- 
vent; nor did it appear that any such assignment was made by the 
appellant Maria M‘Carthy, or by the respondent Catherine, her sister, 
at the time of their respective ‘ professions.’ By the ‘ vow of obedi- 
ence’ the ‘ professed nun’ submits to be implicitly bound by, and to 
carry into effect, the orders of the superiors of the convent, with 
such strictness that any refusal or neglect readily and cheerfully to 
comply with such orders would be an act of ‘disobedience ;’ the 
operation of that vow being that the ‘professed nun’ thereby 
entirely surrenders all exercise of her own free will to the supe- 
riors of the convent, and becomes absolutely subject to their con- 
trol. The observance of and compliance with these above men- 
tioned vows is enforced, if necessary, by the strictest discipline, 
and acts of ‘disobedience’ are in many instances considered as 
‘mortal sins’ and visited with punishment. Alexander M‘Carthy, 
the father, on two several occasions prior to his death, wrote in 
his own handwriting a will, or memorandum of a will—the one 
between the years 1834 and 1837, in which he bequeathed to his 
daughters Maria and Catherine, ¢ 5d. each, both having been provided 
for in the convent ;’ and the latter, which bore the date of April 1, 
1837, in which he bequeathed to his said daughters ‘ only one British 
shilling each and no more, both having been provided for.’ But 
neither of these documents having been duly signed or executed as a 
will was admitted to probate as a will or testament. Shortly after the 
death of the father several interviews took place betwec:: the other 
respondents and the respondent Catherine M‘Carthy and the appel- 
lant M‘Carthy at the convent. At the first of these interviews Cathe- 
rine inquired whether her father had made a will ? and upon being told 
that he had not, said that in that case she was sure the convent would 
set up a claim to a share for her sister Maria and herself, and that she 
was bound by her vows to do as her superiors ordered her. She also 
stated, not only then, but upon several subsequent occasions, that she 
considered it a most cruel and unjust thing that any part of her father’s 
property should be taken from his family and given to strangers; but 
that she would be compelled by her vows to act, in regard to any 
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property to which she might have any claim, in such manner as her 
spiritual superiors should direct. At these interviews the appellant 
Maria, and the respondent Catherine, both agreed in stating that it 
was distinctly understood between them and their father that the 
10007, paid by him on their respective admissions to the convent 
were to be the only sums which they were to receive out of his pro- 
perty, and that neither they, nor any one on their parts, were or was 
ever to have any further claim on such property. Catherine had also 
said to her brother, John M‘Carthy, ‘ John, 1 give you any right and 
title that I have to my share of the assets, to divide among:t my four 
younger brothers; and blame yourself if the convent ever get a penny 
of it.’ The appellant Maria, the sister, on the other hand, had always 
said that she would be ‘ obliged by her vows’ to act in regard to her 
share of her father’s property entirely as her superiors directed her, 
and that she could have no will of her own in the matter; and she 
also added that, notwithstanding her great affection for her family, 
yet, that if they were starving, she could not, without the consent of 
her superiors, give one of them so much as a loaf of bread. After the 
grant of the letters of administration, John M*‘Carthy had a conversa- 
tion with Catherine, when she told him that she had applied to the 
superioress for liberty to assign any right that she had in the assets of 
her father to her younger brothers, and that the superioress said she 
had not the power of giving such liberty, but told her to apply to 
the bishop. This application she accordingly made to the bishop, 
the Right Rev. John Murphy, but the bishop replied he had no 
power; that nobody in fact had such power, and directed her to go 
to the superioress. Upon this Catherine told the bishop that she had 
already been with that lady, by whom she had been referred to him- 
self, To this remark the bishop said, ‘ You must observe your vow 
of obedience.’ Catherine M‘Carthy then suggested that, if it was 
meant that she must dispose of the property against her conscience, 
it would be for a court of equity to decide how far such am act would 
be valid. To this the bishop replied, ‘If these are your ideas, madam, 
let me tell you I have lawyers in my family as well as yours, and this 
is too good a thing not to look after.’ Shortly afterwards a claim was 
set up on the part of the convent to the distributive shares of Maria 
amd Catherine in the estate, by virtue of the assignments of the 29th 
of December, 1343, and the 13th of March, 1841. With respect to 
the execution of the assignment of December, 1843, the appellant 
Maria M‘Carthy expressly stated that she had signed the same in con- 
formity with her ‘vow of obedience ;’ that it had pained her very 
much to do so, but that she had no alternative, as she was strictly 
bound by her vows. She also stated, that neither she nor her sister 
Catherine would individually derive any benefit from the money so 
derived from her father ; that it was not with her consent that any pro- 
ceedings should be taken for the recovery of it, and that she did not 
authorize auy steps to be taken. The appellant, Maria, further stated 
with respect to the execution of the deed, that she had cried the whole 
night after she had signed it, and that it was no want of regard to her 
family that had led her to do the act, but that she was called on under 
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fe a i her ‘ vow of obedience’ to do so; and that she had no free will of her 
oi own. Almost immediately after signing the deed of assignment, she 
He became seriously ill and deranged in her intellect, and continued for 
Te 7a some time in great danger. With respect to the execution of the 
mie wer | assignment of the 13th of March, 1844, Catherine M‘Carthy stated, 
rae sg previous to her signing such deed, that if she was obliged to sign a 
ip 1a deed, it would be like the act of a dead person, and that she would 
r a have no more power over her will or act than a dead person would 
a fe ) have ; in fact, that it would be as if a pen were held in the hand of a 
- i ae dead person, and that it was out of her power to avoid signing the 
x} be Te deed, in consequence of the strictness of her vow, the operation of which 
4 oo - upon her she likened to the effect of the presentation of a pistol by a 
highwayman about to rob her. It appears, however, that aiterwards, in 
. ii ae 4 the first instance, she refused to sign the deed of assignment; and 


upon inquiry by one of her brothers at the convent, why his sister 
Catherine did not come down to see him in the visiting-room, her 
sister Maria stated that she was unwell, that she had suffered much 


a from the censure of the bishop, and that she was undergoing punish- 
Pop ment. Shortly afterwards Catherine came down to her brother, 
eae when she bore all the appearance of having suffered much, both men- 
Bag tally and corporeally ; her spirits were much depressed, and she then 

=F stated that she feared she should be obliged to sign the deed in com- 
2) pliance with her vows, and that he (meaning her brother) had no idea 
oe of the mental training they went through ; that she would be obliged 


to state that her acts were free and voluntary, and that everything 
that was done by her as a ‘ Religious’ must be done cheerfully and 
freely, otherwise it would be deemed and considered that she had 
broken her vows. She afterwards stated that it was her duty to be 
silent upon the subject of the assignment; that she had accidentally 
procured a book in the convent containing the rules of the order, and 
that she had found therein that the punishment awarded on the con- 
tinent for a serious crime was to be immured between two walls in a 
standing posture, and to be fed on bread and water; that in some 
cases parties had been known to die from the punishment; and that 
it was decided in the community that any person or member of the 
convent speaking or acting adversely to the claims set up by the 
convent for the property, would be guilty of a mortal sin. When the 
two sisters, Maria and Catherine, were informed that the bill in this 
cause had been filed, they both expressed great astonishment, and 
said it was the first they had heard of such a proceeding, and Cathe- 
rine added that she hoped the convent would never get a farthing of ; 
the amount so claimed. 

**On behalf of the respondents, it was further contended, amongst 
many other reasons, that it had been the wish of the sisters Maria 
and Catherine that their shares should be divided among their 
younger brothers, and that they had been coerced into the execution 
of the deeds of assignment by their ‘ vows of obedience,’ and by the 
influence and control of the superiors of the convent. The bill 
having been filed, the case was argued, and on the Ist of December, 
1846, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Brady) pronounced his de- 
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eree, to the effect that the deeds of assignment had not been executed 
by the said Maria and Catherine M‘Carthy as free agents, but on the 
contrary, that they had been so executed under the pressure and 
compulsion of the ‘vow of obedience,’ and he therefore declared 
that the plaintiffs were not entitled to any relief in respect of such 
deeds, ‘The bill was therefore dismissed with costs, to be paid by the 
plaintiffs, Cecilia Fulham and Margaret Lynch. ‘The present appeal 
was against this decree. 

«Mr. G. Turner, Mr. Bethell, and Mr. T. C. Anstey appeared for 
the appellants; and Sir F. Kelly, Mr. Rolt, Mr. Napier, and Mr, 
Hetherington were for the respondents. 

« The arguments, which had occupied nearly the whole of Friday, 
were this day resumed, and on their conclusion after four o’clock, 

“The Lord Chancellor intimated that their lordships would con- 
sider the case on Thursday. 

“ The house then rose.” 


Their Lordships did not pronounce their judgment until. 


Tuesday the 25th July. The following is the report which 
was published in the Zimes of the 26th :— 


“ }TousE oF Lorps.— Tuesday, July 25. 


* This morning the House again sat to take appeal cases. 
«“ The peers present were—the Lord Chancellor, Lord Brougham, 


and Lord Campbell. 


“ JUDGMENTS,——CECILIA FULHAM AND OTHERS v, ALEXANDER 
M‘CARTHY AND OTHERS, 


‘ The details of this case appeared in our columns of Thursday 
ast. 

“The Lord Chancellor moved the judgment of their lordships in 
this appeal, and said that this was a case wherein a claim had been 
set up by certain parties, of whom two were the heads of a convent 
at Blackrock, near Cork, under a deed of assignment of property, to 
which, according to the bill, two young ladies, of the names of Maria 
and Catherine M‘Carthy, had become entitled by the intestacy of 
their father. The case, however, important as it was in many points 
of consideration, was not one where their lordships were called upon 
to deal with it upon its merits. It appeared that the parties who 
were the plaintiffs in the court below, and claimed a considerable 
property, were the superiors of a religious community, entitled the 
Sisters of St. Ursula, the convent being at Blackrock, near Cork, 
These were two of the plaintiffs. The third plaintiff was Maria 
M‘Carthy, who many years since had become one of the sisterhood, 
and who, after the death of her father, had executed a deed of assign- 
ment of her share of her father’s estate in favour of the other two 
plaintiffs, in trust, as was said, for the convent. This sister and 
another, Catherine, claimed each one-tenth share of that property, 
and it was asserted that the rule in these religious societics was, that 
upon the profession of a nun, all her claim to property, which by her 
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spiritual vows she was unable to enjoy or enforee, went to the con- 
vent; and the rule was further asserted to be, that in all such cases 
! as where the professed nun could not enjoy the property, that pro- 
perty might successfully be claimed by the superiors of the convent 
under a deed of assignment to be executed by the‘ Professed.’ In the 
present instances, the evidence had gone to prove that the deeds of 
assignment had not been made until after much remonstrance had 
been offered, not merely by the family of the Misses M‘Carthy, but 
by those ladies themselves, who furthermore had manifested many 
scruples, and exhibited no small amount of repugnance to the execu- 
tion of those instruments. Indeed, on the part of one of the 
assignors, the sister Maria, a great deal of objection had been shown. 
Now, it had been strongly urged by the learned counsel for the 
respondents, that the original bill, which had been filed in the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland, had been so filed not by the proper parties ; 
and it was thereupon contended that the parties filing the bill were 
not the parties to whom the assignment had been made, aud that the 
plaintiffs were not co-plaintiffs in the same right, or in asserting a 
claim in aright to which they could not all concur. But in order to 
meet the bill which had been filed by these parties, it had been an- 
swered by the defendants in the court below that the assignments 
were not valid. The bill set out the nature of the vows taken by a 
nun on her profession, and also their operation in reference to her 
power, or otherwise, personally to enjoy any property which might 
come to her by descent from any member of her family, or, indeed, 
as coming to her by the means of any other channel. It then pro- 
ceeded to assert that the parties setting up the claim to such property 
on behalf of the sisterhood were duly entitled thereto by virtue of 
the deeds of assignment. Now, had all these three parties, these 
three plaintitfs—the two superiors and the nun Maria M‘Carthy— 
been legatees under a will, or all assignees of a legacy, the claim set 
up by all three jointly would have been consistent, as being a claim in 
either case of or on account.of one right; and there could have been 
no objection taken by pleading to such a claim so set up. In the 
present case, which was now before the house, however, the mode of 
claim, as well as the claim itself, was different. The Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland bad, it would appear, felt very strongly the difficulty as 
well as the circumstances which had been alleged by these young 
ladies, arising out of the ‘vow of obedience’ to the superiors taken 
by them on their ‘ professing,’ and his lordship had therefore declined 
to give relief under the bill, But his lordship, at the same time, had 
offered the plaintiffs the opportunity, if they should think fit, 
to try an issue by an action at law, as to whether these deeds of 
assignment had been executed voluntarily and with the free will of 
the two sisters Maria and Catherine M'Carthy, or whether they exe- | 
cuted the deeds under the duress, restraint, and compulsion of the 
oath they had taken, This course, it would seem, the plaintiffs had 
ceclined to adopt, and thereupon the Lord Chancellor of Ireland at once 
refused to allow relief to parties who, although they had been joined as 
co-plaintifis, were not, in truth, claimants in the same right. Against 
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that decree the plaintiffs had appealed to their lordships’ house, and 
the matter had now arrived at that stage at which it was ripe for their 
lordships’ decision. Jt must here be remarked, that an issue to try 
the question had been offered, but rejected by the plaintiffs: and it 
might probably be inferred that, having so offered the issue, supposing 
the issue to have been taken and tried, and that the jury had given a 
verdict in favour of the plaintiffs, deciding that the deeds of assign- 
ment had been executed voluntarily and of their own free will by the 
Misses M:Carthy, his lordship would in that case have held the deeds 
to be good deeds, and would thereupon have directed their covenants 
to be performed and carried out. Then, in that case, of course, the 
property claimed would have gone to the convent at Blackrock. But 
that was not the mode by which such a question was to be decided. 
That part of the judgment of the court below, therefore, he thought, 
could not be maintained, ‘There was yet another view of the plaintiff's 
case, which, in his mind, was fatal to it ; namely, that regarding these 
deeds of assignment, in the light in which they were held by the 
plaintiffs as valid deeds; then in that case the assignees only, it was 
quite clear, could claim, and the assignor, which Maria M‘Carthy 
was alleged to be, could be no party to a bill so filed to enforce that 
claim. Such a difference of interest in parties it was manifest would 
be a good answer by a defendant to any bill so filed. These plaintiffs, 
it appeared, declined to bring this case forward alone on the title of 
the assignees, and therefore, by joining one of the assignors with them 
as plaintiff, they had imagined that they had strengthened their case. 
Not so, however; for that very act, the joining an assignor as a party 
having a common interest with themselves as assignees, had clearly 
tended greatly to injure their causc. It was a settled principle in all 
these cases, that two or more co-plaintiffs, possessing different inte- 
rests, could not be allowed to join in filing a bill. Thus, in a case 
where one person claimed as a devisee, and a second in the character 
of heir-at-law, these two parties would not be allowed to join as plain- 
tiffs in filing a bill in equity. It might, perhaps, be argued, how did 
it matter in such a case as to the mode in which the claim was made, 
where the money claimed was admitted to be due and owing? But 
the answer to that line of argument was this: that the defendants had 
a right to be informed by the proceedings themselves who it was who 
claimed in the character.of devisee, and who it was who claimed as 
the heir-at-law. The same argument, then, precisely applied in the 
present case ; and, therefore, the assignees and the assignor could not 
be suffered to join here, any more than a legatee could be allowed to 
join the heir-at-law in the case which he had just put by way of illus- 
tration, According to the showing of the plaintiffs who were now 
before the House, it was quite clear that they were not entitled to 
relief at their lordships’ hands; for, even supposing the deeds of 
assignment had been valid deeds in respect of the claim of the two 
‘uperiors as assignees, the assignor, Maria Macarthy, could have no 
interest in the property, inasmuch—setting other grounds aside—as 
that, by the execution of her own deed, she had parted with her in- 
terest, ‘The case, too, fell within the principle which had prevailed 
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in the case of ‘ Cholmondeley v. Clinton,’ reported in Turner and 
Russell, that, ‘if on the contrary the transaction on assignment were 
invalid, then the assignor retained all that right which she might, as 
the daughter of the intestate, be deemed to have, for she parted with 
nothing under the assignment ;' and even in that case the assignees 
had been parties pursuing a right to which they had been unable to 
show any title whatever. It was not a sufficient reason for the dis- 
missal of the bill by the court below that the plaintiffs had refused to 
take an issue to try the question of a voluntary execution, or not, of 
the deeds. In that respect, therefore, that House could not sanction 
the decree of the court below, and therefore, so far the decree must be 
reversed as to the dismissal of the bill on the ground of the parties 
having refused to take and to try an issue at common law. With re- 
gard to the rest of the decree pronounced by the court below, it 
would be the duty of their lordships to affirm the decree. That was 
with respect to that portion of the decree which dismissed the bill 
generally, reserving the right to the appellants to assert their claim 
or right by such other proceedings as they might be advised to insti- 
tute. 

“ Lord Brougham firmly concurred in the judgment which had just 
been pronounced by his noble and learned friend. At one period 
during the arguments he had certainly entertained the opinion that it 
was an important question for consideration in arriving at their judg- 
ment, whether these young ladies had or had not executed these 
deeds under an improper or erroneous impression or interference. 
But it was sufficient for the present purpose to decide the case in the 
manner which had been pointed out by the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack. 

‘ Lord Campbell had made up his mind to abstain from entering 
into the questions which arose in this case upon the merits, especially 
from the very important question, as to whether a party by becoming 
and entering as a member into a religious community like that of the 
Ursuline Convent at Blackrock, suffered a disqualification, or aban- 
doned all right to the enjoyment of property, being in a convent 
within this realm, in a day when the established religion, as well as 
the country, was no longer Catholic. He should not now offer any 
opinion upon that question, because the difficulty which the noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack had referred to at once settled the 
matter. He should consequently satisfy himself by stating, that the 
question at that moment was not whether the assignors had possessed 
the legal right to assign, or a legal interest in this property to assign ; 
but whether upon the joinder of the assignees and an assignor such 
parties could properly be joined as parties to a bill. It was clear they 
could not, for they had different interests. The appeal, therefore, 
must be dismissed with costs. 

“ The Lord Chancellor, then, calling the attention of Mr. Turner to 
the fact, said, that in the court below the bill had been dismissed 
with costs, to be paid by the assignees, two of the appellants, 

“ Mr. Turner apprehended that, by the decision their lordships 
had just given, they intended to except that portion of the decree of 
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the court below which had reference to the offer of an issue to 

the question as to the voluntary execution of the deeds; and there- 
fore that their lordships would leave out of their judgment any deci- 
sion on the question as to the costs being paid by the assignees; and 
further, that the present judgment was without prejudice to the filing 
any other bill which the parties might be advised to do, as such as- 


signees, in support of their right of claim to the estate of these two 
young ladies. 


« The Lord Chancellor.—Certainly. Their lordships in the judg- 
ment they have given in this case, had not uttered a word in prejudice 
of the title of the assignees; but they dismissed the appeal on the 
ground that the bill had been improperly filed for the want of a joint 


interest in the plaintiffs, The appeal was dismissed generally with 
the costs in the court below. 


“ Appeal dismissed accordingly.” 


It was not requisite, as it appears, for their lordships to 
decide this Appeal on the ground of its own merits, as they 
considered it necessary to dismiss it on the grounds that Miss 
M‘Carthy could not be a party to the suit. But if the heads of 
the convent determine on filing a new bill in Chancery, and the 
Irish Chancellor remains of the same opinion as before, that 
Miss M‘Carthy and her sister were under constraint and coer- 
cion, and that on this ground they were not capable of execut- 
ing the deeds by virtue of which the convent has set up this 
claim, and if, in case of his again dismissing their suit, they 
should again appeal to the House of Lords, and the question 
shall be anas and decided on its own merits, many points will 
come before the public of no little importance, especially at a 
time like this, when such strenuous efforts are made to restore © 
the monastic orders in this country, and to recover the ascend- 
ancy of Rome. : 

The prudence of such a suit and appeal may well indeed be 
doubted, Disgusted as Mr. M‘Carthy and his family must be b 
the cupidity of the convent, it would not be very surprising if 
some of them were to have their attention drawn to more 
abstract questions, and their suspicions awakened as to the 
Catholicity of a church which encourages and fosters such a 
system. Stranger and more improbable events have been brought 
about by similar causes. 

As a chapter in the history of Irish Romanism, the whole 
story is as instructive as it is remarkable. It is by such means 
as this alone that Romanism has acquired the power and _posi- 
tion it has in that unhappy country. It is a thoroughly worldly, 
secularized, and political system, and so long as it maintains its 
ill gotten ascendancy, so long as the priest maintains his reign 
of terror by the horsewhip and the threats of assassination, and 
the bishops are not ashamed to countenance and abet the cupidity 
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of the convents, and to terrify helpless and unprotected women 
with the prospect of being immured between stone walls and fed 
on bread and water, so long must Ireland remain a barbarous, 
uncivilized country, and its wretched and impoverished inha- 
bitants the slaves of ignorance, superstition, and violence. 
Since the foregoing was given to the printer, the following 


observation on the decision of the Lords has appeared in the 
Times :— 


“It is to be regretted that the case of the Blackrock Nunnery 
should have gone off upon technical grounds. The Lord Chancellor 
on Tuesday, in moving the judgment of the House, relied entirely 
upon the point of the misjoinder of plaintiffs, and, in common with 
the other law lords present, if they are accurately reported, declined 
entering upon the substantial merits of the case. We are now so ac- 
customed to this tendency of lawyers’ minds as scarcely to deem the 
subject worthy of remark. In a case, however, like the present, 
where the Irish Chancellor had kept the point of the ‘durance’ under 
which these unfortunate nuns executed the assignment so prominently 
forward, something might have been looked for from the stubborn 
Protestantism of Lord Campbell or the fervid eloquence of Lord 
Brougham. We have been disappointed in our expectation. Those 
two learned lords merely indicate the two main points of interest in 
the subject as those which it will be their most anxious care to avoid. 
Lord Brougham will not consider whether these young persons had 
executed the deeds of assignment under improper control. Lord 
Campbell carefully dismisses from his consideration that which he 
admits to be the question substantially at issue—namely, whether a 
party, by entering a religious community like that of the Blackrock 
of St. Ursula, suffers a disqualification, or relinquishes her right to 
enjoy property in convents within this realm. Upon these points we 
are still to be left in darkness, unless a chivalrous cupidity shall 
inspire other superiors of other convents, or other nuns, to come 
forward again in other law courts, and gratify the public with another 
illustration of the manner in which lambs are shorn in monastic 
establishments, 

** Upon two occasions in France the expulsion of the Jesuits was 
the result of a trial in a court of law. Were our hands not full just 
now of other matters of greater imminence, we entertain a very 
strong opinion that the result of the appeal in the case of these unfor- 
tunate nuns would have been, that the situation of all persons similarly 
cireumstanced would have been gravely reviewed. It is only now 
and then we get a glimpse at the interior of these ecclesiastical 
shambles. A gust of wind raises for a moment the edge of the pall, 
and we see the festering rottenness hidden beneath its dark folds. 
The world takes no note of these matters. <A traveller, in bis summer 
excursion, passes by a convent, and he may admire it for the beauty of 
its architecture, or the romantic perfection of its site; but he spares 
no thought on the unfortunate persons immured within its precincts, 
who have been deluded into a solemn repudiation of all that adds 
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dignity to human nature or meaning to piety. Can anything more 
shocking be conceived, than that young women should be incarcerated 
in these ecclesiastical bastiles, at an age when they can have had no 
experience of the sacrifice they are about to make; that they should 
bind their souls by an oath to root out for ever human instincts 
from their hearts, and to regard human affections henceforth as 
a sin against Heaven? It is frightful to reflect upon the state 
of mind of a woman so situated when she first awakes to a sense of 
her situation. Daughter, wife, mother—for her the possibility of 
these relations has ceased to exist. Retlection is vain. The posi- 
tion she has chosen is irrevocable—or she deems itso. Month follows 
month, and years steal by monotonously enough, so she resign herself 
to the formalities of a saddened and lifeless devotion; but if the 
victim struggle in the toils, the imagination shrinks from dwelling 
upon the cunningly devised system of persecution of which she 
instantly becomes the object. We find from the case of these unfor- 
tunate ladies that the novelist or the poet cannot outdo reality when 
le endeavours to depict the terrors under which the tenants of these 
dismal abodes of superstition are bent to the will of their spiritual 
superiors. 

“We would refer to the report of yesterday, and to a former one 
we published last week, for the facts of this revolting case. There it 
will be seen how the unfortunate nuns writhed in the grasp of the 
superior and the bishop before they could be brought to sign the 
deed which would, as it was supposed, deprive their own family of 
property, and give it to strangers. No matter what their representa- 
tions or their feelings were, ‘holy obedience’ was the ‘ mot dordre.’ 
Had they not bound their souls by an oath never to have any will 
but that of their superiors ? The abbess, or whatever the style might 
be, could not, as it would appear, succeed in carrying out the little 
scheme of the confederates. 

“Despite all the admonitions to ‘sweet docility,’ and the invo- 
cations of * holy obedience,’ the nuns would not be deluded into exe- 
cuting the assignments, Spiritual terrors, and bodily flagellations, 
equally failed of effect. Then the bishop was called in. Walter 
Scott is the only English writer who could have done justice to the 
scene of mixed pathos and buffoonery which followed. These poor 
creatures were introduced into his awful presence, worn out with 
solicitations and persecution, and under influences they had been 
taught to consider as most sacred. ‘ Holy obedience’ was still the 
string harped upon. ‘This little bit of property is too good a thing 
to let go by the convent,’ and the right rev. gentleman pointed, no 
doubt, to a crucifix, in order to add zest to his admonition. ‘ By 
virtue of holy obedience I command you to sign these papers.” The 
poor girls trembled, and muttered something about law. ‘ What's 
that you say about law? I've got lawyers in my family too. Take 
the pen, I say, and sign by virtue of your vow of holy obedience !’ 

“‘ Now, it must be considered that these words were not addressed 
to men of strong nerve and knowledge of the world, who would have 
laughed the impudent imposition to scorn, but to two poor cowering 
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women, who had been carefully trained to attach a mystic meaning to 
the words. They retreat from the terrible presence of the bishop, 
and are consigned again to their own cells, to undergo a fresh round 
of studied persecutions. Books are thrown in their way descriptive of 
the punishment of disobedient nuns—to be immured in solitary cells 
in this life, and eternal perdition beyond the grave—and all this that 
the convent might get ‘ the little bit of property that was too good a 
thing to let go by.’ It is not often, even in the records of the assizes 
and the police-courts, that so hideous a story as this comes to light. 

“ The facts will be found reported in the numbers of this journal 
we have indicated above. It must be remembered that the Irish 
Chancellor tendered the convent an issue before a jury to try the 
question of whether or no the signatures had been obtained under 
compulsion. Before a jury the convent refused to go. We shudder 
at the thought of what the fate of these two unfortunate young women 
will now be. The scandal caused by the disclosure of the way they 
have been practised upon, will, no doubt, be reckoned to them as a 
mortal sin, and as a mortal sin it will be punished. Was the book 
descriptive of the fate of the disobedient nuns thrown in their way for 
nothing? We will not say that in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, even on the Blackrock of St. Ursula, two women will not be 
absolutely subjected to the fate with which they have been very sig- 
nificantly threatened by their superiors,—has not the bishop lawyers 
in his family ? What is perhaps worst of all is, that we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the case of the M‘Carthys is one of ordinary 
occurrence, although the public remain in ignorance of the sufferings 
of persons in this calamitous situation.” 


The situation of the unfortunate sisters of Mr. M‘Carthy in 
the hands of such persons as those to whose power they have 
had the unhappiness to subject themselves, is too shocking to 
contemplate. Whether the superior succeed in her demands on 


the family or not, the circumstances of her two victims must be 
most deplorable. 


ON THE WORSHIP OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 
(Continued from page 78.) 


THERE are few things more remarkable in the Roman Catholic 
controversy than the manner in which Romanists contrive to 
construct arguments (if such they can be called), from the Holy 
Scriptures, in defence of their errors and superstitions. With 
regard to the particular subject of these papers, one would really 
feel somewhat curious to learn by what ingenuity such an argu- 
ment could be put together. If there be one feature more dis- 
tinetly impressed in the New Testament than another it is this, 
that neither the Lord nor his Apostles have given any counte- 
nance or cneouragement whatever, either to the doctrine of the 
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Church of Rome regarding the office or the power of the Virgin 
Mary, or to the worship and adoration which it teaches its mem- 
bers to pay her. When, therefore, one has read the strange and 
far-fetched arguments, and the apocryphal stories and legends 
by which they endeavour to prop up this superstition, and-to 
recommend it to those whose minds are likely to be affected 
by such methods, one feels really curious to know whether the 
will attempt to justify themselves further by the authority of _ 
Scripture. The reader will recollect that we have been examin- 
ing the little work called “ The New Month of Mary,” and the 
following passage contains the most laboured attempt of this 
sort in the volume. It is the Meditation for the twenty-first 
day, and it certainly displays no little ingenuity. 


‘ARK OF THE COVENANT, 
“ Pray for us. 


«“¢ Josue rent his garments and fell flat on the ground before the ark of 
the Lord.’—Jos. vii. 6. 


« When the children of Israel were journeying through the desert, 
after having been delivered from the bondage of Egypt, God com- 
manded them, among other things, to make an ark. This was to be 
the visible emblem of His presence among them ; and from the pro- 
pitiatory, or lid which was suspended over the ark, without however 
closing it up, He gave answers to Moses, The ark was made of setim 
wood, and overlaid both in the inside and outside with most pure gold, 
This ark was the most holy thing among the Jews. It was placed in 
the tabernacle, within the sanctuary or ‘ holy of holies ’—it was con- 
cealed by a veil, not only from the sight of the people, but also from 
the priests, according to the commandment of God ; and it was only 
on the solemn day of ‘ expiation,’ that the high priest was allowed to 
enter the sanctuary in which it was placed. When the tabernacle was 
set up and consecrated, the glory of the Lord filled it, so that not even 
Moses could enter intoit. A cloud hung over the tabernacle by day, 
and a fire by night. When it removed from the tabernacle, the 
children of Israel went forward ; if it hung over the tabernacle, the 
remained in the same place. The ark contained a vessel filled with 
the manna, by which the children of Israel were miraculously fed for 
forty years in the desert. ‘When the ark was lifted up, Moses said: 
Arise, O Lord, and let thy enemies be scattered, and let them that 
hate thee flee from before thy face,’ ”’ 

“A pious and learned interpreter of the Holy Scriptures says : 
* The ark containing the manna, that is, Christ, is the Blessed Virgin, 
who causes us to overcome both men and demons.’ Mary is then 
called the ‘ark of the covenant,’ because she was the tabernacle of 
God with men; for not only the glory of the Lord filled her, but the 
Lord of glory himself assumed human nature of her, and abode for 
nine months in her sacred womb. If, then, the Jews were commanded 
to reverence the ark ;—and if God manifested, by so many extraordi- 
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nary wonders, how jealous He was of the honour of this symbol of 
His presence with His people, how much more are all Christians 
bound to honour and reverence her—whose relation to the Deity is 
infinitely more intimate than was that which the Jewish ark of the 
covenant bore to him. Shall not we then reverence Mary, as Josue 
reverenced the ark, when he fell down before it. In either case, the 
Majesty of God is the ultimate object of our veneration. Ifwe pay 
peculiar homage to Mary, this mystical ark of the better covenant, it 
is because God Himself has honoured her; and because He is 
infinitely more jealous of the honour due to her, whom he made the 
mother of his consubstantial son, than he was of the honour paid to 
the ancient ark, which was only a mere symbol of His presence. If 
of every faithful soul, he says, ‘he who touches thee, touches the apple 
of my eye,’ how much more severely will he punish anv positive irre- 
verence, or want of becoming respect towards her, who alone of all 
creatures bears to him the endearing and influential relation of 
Mother. The Bethsemites were struck dead for irreverently looking 
at the ark, and Oza, for stretching out his hand to sustain it; through 
a momentary forgetfulness of the power of Him who filled it. How 
much more reason have those to fear the death of their souls, who 
treat with indifference, and sometimes with positive disrespect, the 
Holy Mother of God! Ah! we may be assured, that were it not for 
the powerful intercession of this most patient Mother, who has learned 
from her Divine Son to pray for those who persecute her, God would 
visit with exemplary severity the awful temerity, which tvifles with 
what He has made most holy and venerable.” 


That the Israelites were commanded to worship the ark, 
or that they ever did worship it, are mere assumptions, adopted 
in order to give some appearance of foundation to an analogical 
argument: rather a slender sort of argument at best; and surely 
too weak, (even if it were not based upon a most reckless falsi- 
fication of history,) to sustain a superstition which is diametri- 
cally opposed to the Christian faith in several of its most 
important points. At the end of this meditation are the fol- 
lowing passages :— 

PRACTICE, 

“Excite within you a great reverence for Mary, and avoid every- 
thing that would indicate a want of due respect. Always remember 
that although Mary be a creature, she is infinitely superior to all other 
creatures. They are the servants of God: Sue 1s His Moruer. [sic] 


ASPIRATION, 


“ Hail, Daughter of God the Father! Hail, Mother of God the Son! 
Hail, spouse of the Holy Ghost! Hail, Temple of the Most Holy 
Trinity !—Simon Garcia.” 


And this is the sort of devotion, for the sake of which men have 
renounced their baptism and their orders, and have turned their 
backs with contempt on the piety of the church of England. 
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Is it possible to imagine one who had learned Christianity in 
the school of the Apostles and primitive saints offering up such 
a prayer as the following? It is that for the twenty-second 
day :— 

PRAYER. 


“ O most Holy Virgin! Eve had closed on us the gates of heaven 
by her disobedience; by thy obedience thou hast opened them to us. 


By thee did the Son of God come down from heaven: by thee has the - 


light of this true Sun of Justice arisen on man. Through thee do our 
prayers ascend to God; and by thy means do His faithful servants 
enter on their eternal rest. Thou art indeed a ‘ Gate of Heaven,’ 
through which we enter our heavenly country. Pray, then, for me, 
an exile from my true home. Iam not worthy to hope for heaven, 
after having so often deserved hell, through my sins. Thou art my 
hope and help. Obtain for me the grace of conversion, and perseve- 
rance in good; that thus I may be of the number of those happy 
just, who by thee enter into the kingdom of God’s glory. Amen.” 


All this, no doubt, may be glossed and explained away. But, 
after all the ingenuity which the most skilful advocate can ex- 
pend upon it, no rational person can entertain a doubt, that it 
must be next to impossible for those who are taught to ascribe 
the whole work of salvation in this manner to the Virgin, to place 
that reliance on Christ, or to offer to him that supreme love, which 
is due to him as our Redeemer and our God. Worship may 
be given to him, but love and confidence are consecrated to 
Mary. | 

But, further, surely it is a sufficient test of the sinfulness of 
such devotions, that if the name of our Redeemer were substituted 
for that of Mary, every one would feel that the language was 
such as was suitable and proper to his worship. ‘The following 
extract will at once illustrate our meaning, and convince the 
reader of the magnitude of the error which could lead any set 
of men to offer such homage to a creature. It is part of the 
meditation for the twenty-third day, on the words, “ Morning 
Star, Pray for us;” in which the words of Christ, “ I am the 
root and stock of David, the bright and morning star,” are 


applied to Mary, and the application is defended. The passage 
referred to is as follows :— 


“* Mary,’ says St. Bernard, ‘is that bright star of Jacob, whose ray 
enlightens the whole world, whose splendour shines conspicuous in 
heaven, and penetrates hell, It pervades the earth and warms—not 
the body but the soul, banishing vice and maturing virtue. For she 
is that bright and splendid star, elevated above this vast and spacious 
sea, who glitters by her merits and enlightens by her example. If 
you find yourself tossed about by storms and tempests in the current 
of this world, turn not away your eyes from the brightness of this 
star, unless you wish to be overwhelmed by its waves. If the winds 
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of temptation arise—if you strike on the rock of tribulation—look up 
to this star; call on Mary! If you are tossed about by the swellings 
of pride or ambition, of envy or detraction—look up to this star, cal/ 
on Mary! If anger, or avarice, or concupiscence, agitate the bark of 
your mind—turn to Mary! When affrighted at the enormity of your 
crimes, or confounded at the defilements of your conscience, or terri- 
tied with the dread of the future judgment, you feel yourself about to 
be involved in the whirlpool of despondency, or engulphed in the 
abyss of despair—think on Mary! In dangers, in difficulties, and 
doubts ; think on Maury, and invoke her. Let her name never depart 
from your mouth or heart ; and that you may obtain the benefit of her 
intercession, forget not to imitate the example of her life. Jn follow-~ 
ing her, you cannot go astray ; in appealing to her you cannot despatr ; 
and in thinking on her, you cannot wander. /Vhile she supports you, 
you cannot fall ; while she protects you, you cannot fear ; while she guides 
you, you cannot feel fatigue; and if she be propitious, you will arrive in 
safety.” 

What is there in this whole passage which, if it were said of 
our Redeemer, one would not feel not only to be proper and 
fitting to Him, but to be proper and fitting to no one else? It is 
almost impossible to conceive of any religious mind tolerating 
the application of such language to any created being. 

But, as if to heighten the impiety of offering such homage to 
a creature, we have, in the next paragraph, one of those shock- 
ing attempts to teach the sinner that Jesus Christ is not the 
being to whom he should turn with confidence for the relief of a 
guilty conscience, but that Mary is more fitted and disposed to 
sympathize with his infirmities. 


“ As God made two great lights, the sun to rule the day, and the 
moon to rule the night, so, remarks a holy writer, Cardinal Hugo, 
‘ Jesus Christ, the Sun of Justice, shines out on the just with a glorious 
lustre, and has appointed his holy Mother to be the mirror of his per- 
fections for sinners ; that by seeing so much holiness in one of their own 
race, they might have no pretext for continuing longer in crime. /Ve 
cannot gaze, with the naked eye, on the sun in his meridian splendour ; 
but we can view, without pain, the pale beauty of the moon. The divine 
character of Jesus affords us a specious pretext for our unwillingness to 
imitate the bright example he has given us; but when we recollect that 
Mary is a child of Adam like ourselves, distinguished only by the pleni- 
tude of grace which she received, and the supereminent dignity with which 
she was tnvested—we are encouraged and excited to conceive sentiments 
more worthy of the dignity of our nature. Let us, then, attend to the 
advice of the holy Pope Innocent III., and if we find ourselves ‘ lying 
in the darkness of sin, raise our eyes to this mystic moon, and call on 
Mary." 

Roman Catholics complain of misrepresentation and exagge- 
ration; but where is the Protestant, who, if one did not find it in 
their own accredited works of devotion, would dream of imputing 
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to them such fearful language as this? Where is the Protestant 
who would have imagined, if one did not see it before one’s 
eyes, that Romanists could have thus dared to institute a com- 
parison between our Redeemer and Mary, the point of which 
consists in His being the Friend of the just, while she is the friend 
of sinners, as if in deliberate defiance of his own most solemn de- 
clarations ; a comparison in which we are distinctly taught that 


the divine perfections of Jesus afford us a specious pretext for our 


unwillingness to imitate his example. Mary (according to this 
theory) is appointed as the mirror of the perfections of God for 
sinners, that by seeing so much holiness in one of their own race, 
they might have no pretext for continuing longer in crime: so that 
when we recollect that Mary is a child of Adam, like ourselves, 
we are encouraged and excited to conceive sentiments more worthy of 
the dignity of our nature—Do Romanists mean to deny the truth 
of Christ’s humanity? If not, what do they mean? It is im- 
possible to conjecture. If their argument went to show that the 
example of a frail and sinful being triumphing over the evil 
tempers and propensities of a fallen and corrupt nature, might, on 
some accounts, convey to the sinner a species of comfort and 
encouragement which was not to be derived from the example 
of an infinitely perfect being, whose nature was incapable of sin, 
there might be some plausibility in the argument ; although one 
whose hopes and encouragements were founded on the word of 
God, would still turn to that merciful and gracious High Priest, 
as the being whose example and whose sympathy afford the 
only true comfort and solid hope to the weary and heavy laden 
spirit. But the very basis—if falsehood can deserve to be called 
a basis—on which the whole fabric of this monstrous superstition 
rests, is the dogma that Mary is without sin, either actual or 
original, and is even immaculate in her conception. ‘The only 
reason why she is imagined to afford more encouragement than 
Christ does to the sinner, is, according to this theory, that she 
is one of the same race asourselyes. But of what race is Jesus 
Christ? And how can such a distinction be maintained by 
any one who believes in the truth and reality of His human 
nature? It is most extraordinary—it is most painful. But 
beyond all question, no Protestant has ever given a more 
shocking picture of Romanism than this; nor is it easy to 
believe that such a system can gain extensive acceptation, 
without undermining men’s belief in the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation itself. 

The Meditation concludes with the following perversion of the 
language of Scripture :— 

ASPIRATION, 

“ As the eyes of the handmaid are turned towards her mistress, so are 

my eyes turned to thee, O Holy Mother of God !”’ 
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It is most painful to read such profane and idolatrous lan- 
guage, and no less painful to be obliged to quote it. But it is 
quite necessary to bring the subject, fully and in detail before 
our readers, and to show them that it is not on casual and inad- 
vertent expressions, or the language of rhetorical invocations, 
that our charges against the Church of Rome are founded. It 
is necessary to illustrate their teaching, and their method of 
inculeating their doctrine, by repeated examples and a variety 
of passages. We beg again to remind our readers, that all the 

sages which have hitherto been submitted to him are taken 
rom a single work, a little book of about 200 pages in extent, 
the whole purport of which is to recommend this superstition, 
and to teach men to practise it. Let us proceed with our ex- 
tracts from this “ New Month of Mary.” 

The Meditation for the twenty-fifth day commences in the 
following manner:— 


“ REFUGE OF SINNERS. 
“ Pray for us. 
“¢ Thou art my refuge. —Ps. xxx. 4. 


“In the Old Law, God appointed cities of refuge, to which such of 
the Jews, as through inadvertence should have killed a man, might 
flee from the indignation of his relatives; who otherwise might listen 
more to the voice of passion than to the dictates of justice, and inflict 
on him a greater punishment than his crime deserved. The judges 
of the city, in which the homicide had taken refuge, having examined 
into the matter, were, either to deliver him up to the relatives of the 
deceased, should they find that the murder was the effect of deliberate 
malice, or, if otherwise, preserve him from their blind fury. Mary 
has been always considered the refuge of sinners, St. lrengeus says, 
that she is the ‘ advocate of Eve,’—that is, that she, the Mother of 
God, is an intercessor with her Divine Son, for the children of the 
guilty mother of mankind. Hence St. John of Damascus, speaking 
in the person of the Blessed Virgin, says: ‘I am a city of refuge for 
all who flee to me.” What a consolation for us poor sinners, to know 
that we have this powerful advocate to plead for us; that this city of 
God, of which such glorious things are said, is ever open to receive us, 
and protect us within its precincts, from the just anger of God! * We 
praise her humility,’ says St. Bernard ; ‘ we admire her virginity ; but 
her mercy is sweeter to the unfortunate; we cling more tenderly to 
her merey ; we remember it more frequently; we invoke it more 
unceasingly.’ 

“ We read in history, that a noble lady received under her protec- 
tion an unfortunate man, who declared himself to be guilty of homi- 
cide, through the sudden impulse of passion. What was her horror 
on discovering that she sheltered the murderer of her own son! This 
did not, however, make her forget her promise, or prevent her from 
pitying the misfortune of him who had inflicted so severe a wound 
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ov her heart. Alas! how can we read this affecting instance of mag- 
nanimity, and not think of Mary the refuge of sinners! We have 
slain her beloved Son ; because it was our sins that crucified him, and 
not the cruelty or malice of the Jews. We have done this-—not under 
the sudden and maddening influence of passion, but coolly and deli- 
berately, with a fuil knowledge of the act we did, of its heinousness 
in the sight of God, and of the awful consequences in which it in- 
volved us. And we have done this, not once, or twice, or thrice, but 
numberless times ; for as often as we have offended God by mortal 
sin, so often have we ‘ crucified the son of God, and made a mocke 
of him.’ And yet, notwithstanding our accustomed guilt, Mary 
stretches forth her hands to receive us, and shelter us from the wrath 
we so justly deserve. She is that affectionate mother of Thecuah, who 
appeared before David to implore his mercy for her unhappy child, 
who had slain his brother, and whose punishment would but add grief 
to her grief, and deprive her of her only surviving comfort. Maty, 
indeed, cannot now feel grief; but her charity for souls, redeemed by 
the blood of her Divine Son, is so great, that she asks for each one 
who flees to her for refuge, with all the earnestness of a mother plead- 
ing for her only child. ‘ Go,’ says St. Bernard, ‘to the Mother of 
mercy, and show her the wounds sin has inflicted on thee, and she will 
powerfully intercede for thee. The Son will certainly listen to His 
Mother.” ‘ By her,’ says St. Chrysostom, ‘we obtain the pardon of 
our sins.’ 

‘It is impossible for us to conceive the extent of Mary's merciful 
disposition towards us. The saints of ancient, as well as of modern, 
times have celebrated her clemency. ‘Mary,’ says St. Leo, ‘is so 
endued with feelings of compassion, that she not only deserves to be 
called merciful, but even mercy itself’? ‘Mary,’ says St. Gregory the 
Great, ‘by how much she is higher and holier than we are, is more 
clement and compassionate to converted sinners.’ ‘QO Virgin,’ cries 
out. St. Bernard, ‘ the judge and the culprit are both thy children ; thou 
canst not suffer any discord between them.’ \n a word, the history of 
the church, as well as the writings of the great men who have in every 
age illustrated it, attest the wonderful influence of Mary's intercession 
on behalf of poor sinners. ‘Those who have returned to God after 
having wearied themselves in the ways of iniquity, have found by 
experience how efficacious was their confidence in Mary's mercy, and 
how much their hopes of pardon were strengthened, when they looked 
up to this refuge of sinners. They felt that God could not reject the 
prayers of one so holy and so merciful, even when offered up for per- 
sons so unworthy as they knew themselves to be.” 


The prominent idea through the whole of this extraordinary 
passage is, that the sinner must flee to Mary for refuge and for 
mercy from the justice and the wrath of Crist. He is the 
Judge. Sve is the saviour and intercessor. She interposes 
between Him and the sinner, to protect the guilty from his ven- 
geance. And to heighten the impiety of such a fearful repre- 
sentation, we are taught that her interference is that of authority 
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—the authority of a mother interposed to terminate the discords 
which have arisen between her children. The words of the 
Meditation, for which the authority of Bernard is cited, are 
express :-—* O, Virgin, the judge and the culprit are both thy 
children ; thou canst not suffer any discord between them.” 

The remainder of this Meditation is directed to meet the 
danger so likely to occur in consequence of the encouragement 
given to presumptuous sinners by the extraordinary stories 
which these writers are in the habit of relating in proof of the 
power of Mary to save even the most hardened sinners from the 
consequences of their crimes. We have already seen a speci- 


men of this sort,* and shall, most likely, have occasion to lay 
before our readers several more. 


The Meditation proceeds :— 


“ We must, however, guard against a most dangerous illusion. It 
would not be confidence in Mary, but the most flagrant abuse of 
her goodness, to make it a motive for deferring our conversion. Mary 
is, indeed, the refuge of sinners, but it is of those who are resolved to 
fly to her, by renouncing sin and doing penance for it. To entertain 
other sentiments,—to suppose that we could please her, while we dis- 
please God, or are not seriously resolved to serve Him, would be pre- 
sumption, the more dangerous, as it would seem to reckon on some 
extraordinary instances of her wonderful influence in the conversion 
of dying sinners, which are narrated in well attested histories. God, 
in His inscrutable councils, sometimes works a miracle of mercy, as 
in the case of the dying thief; but this is not the ordinary course of 
His providence. Mary has sometimes obtained the grace of perfect 
conversion for sinners, to all human appearance, the most unworthy 
of it. These instances are, however, exceptions to the general ways 


of Providence ; and are afforded us by God, to repel despair, and not 
to encourage presumption.”’ 


We do not mean to charge the Romish church with any 
wish to encourage the practice of wilful and presumptuous 
sin by the doctrine it promulgates regarding the power of the 
Virgin Mary. ‘That this doctrine has such a tendency there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt; and that Romanists themselves 
feel it requires to be guarded by cautions, the foregoing passage 
will sufficiently prove. But the points which really deserve to 
be considered are these, whether such doctrines are not erro- 
neous and false? Whether they do not misrepresent, and, in 
truth, totally subvert the doctrine of the Holy Scripture regard- 
ing the office of the Lord Jesus and of the Holy Spirit in the 
redemption of mankind? Whether they do not, in point of 
fact, ascribe to a creature those offices of mediation and inter- 
cession which the word of God ascribes to God the Son and to 
God the Holy Ghost? If these questions admit, as we believe to 
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be undeniably the case, of but one answer, then, unless Roman- 
ists can prove that there is no necessary connexion between 
truth and morals; unless they can show that it is possible to 
inculcate falsehood and error without endangering piety and 
morality ; unless they can deny that the doctrine regarding the 
offices of the Son of God and of the Holy Ghost in the work 
of human salvation is laid down in the Holy Scripture as the 
foundation of all true piety, and morality, and holiness, then 
it is beyond all controversy that, however they may endeavour 
by cautions and explanations to guard against the consequences 
of their own teaching, the consequences of their teaching must 
inevitably follow from it, and the effects of their doctrine, wherever 
it is received, must be demoralising and can be nothing less. 

It is extremely difficult to enter into the feelings of those who 
can endure such writing for an instant. But, with every wish 
to avoid anything like an uncharitable feeling, we must say that 
we cannot imagine how such stories as the following can be 
circulated and believed, as matters of sacred history, without 
inflicting serious injury and mischief. It is the example which 
is annexed to the Meditation which we have just quoted :— 


EXAMPLE, 


“Whoever has had the grievous misfortune to offend God, cannot 
do better than fly to Mary, in a spirit of penance, ¢o obtain, through 
her, reconciliation with God. Among the innumerable examples of 
this truth, which the annals of the church record, that of St. Mary, of 
Egypt, is particularly remarkable. This celebrated penitent was born 
in Egypt in the fourth century, and was converted from a sinful course 
of life in a very remarkable manner, She devoted the remainder of 
her days to the practice of the most austere penance, as she related 
in the following manner to the Abbot Zosimus, who met her by chance 
in the desert: 

“In the twelfth year of her age, contrary to the will of her parents, 
she came to Alexandria, where she spent seventeen years in the habi- 
tual commission of every base and degrading crime. She one day 
saw crowds embarking for Jerusalem, to celebrate the festival of the 
exaltation of the Holy Cross ; she accompanied them, and during the 
journey continued her irregularities. On arriving at Jerusalem, she 
mingled with the crowd that flocked to the church where the Holy 
Cross was to be publicly exposed; when she arrived at the porch, she 
attempted to enter with the rest, but felt herself restrained by an irre- 
sistible power. ‘This happened three or four times, She was much 
moved ; and not doubting but that her sinfulness was the cause why 
she was not permitted to enter the church, she burst into tears. 
While she lingered about the church-door, sighing and weeping, and 
beating her breast in a spirit of compunction, she looked up to a pic- 
ture of the Mother of God, painted on the wall. The sight encouraged 
her, and she addressed the Refuge of sinners in these words: ‘ Holy 
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Virgin, Mother of God, 1 know that the sins in which I live reuder me 
unworthy to look up to thee. Thou art a pure and spotless Virgin. 
Thou who art so pure and holy must have a horror for a soul, so 
immerstd in guilt as mine is. However, I have always heard that the 
Saviour, whom thou hadst the happiness to bear in thy virginal womb, 
came into this world to call sinners to penance. I implore thee to 
assist me in my distress. Permit me to enter the church, O Queen 
of Heaven! Grant that, although unworthy, | may be allowed to 
enter, that I may not be deprived of the happiness of seeing that precious 
cross, on which thy Son poured forth all His blood: I promise thee, 
in the name of the same Redecmer, never more to relapse into my 
heinous offences. As soon as I shall have seen the cross; I will aban- 
don all, and go wheresoever thou, O Holy Virgin, my advocate and 
intercessor, wilt tell me. 

“ Having finished this prayer, she felt within herself great confi- 
dence. She made another effort to enter the church, and did not 
experience the least difficulty. She reverenced the Holy Cross, cast 
herself on her knees, and amidst abundance of tears, kissed the ground 
of the holy places; beiug deeply touched with the thought of God's 
mercy and goodness in receiving sinners, whenever they return to 
Him iv a spirit of penance. Having satisfied her devotion, she re- 
turned to the image of the Holy Virgin, and kneeling down before it, 
returned thanks for the grace she had obtained through her, and 
besought her direction in her design of doing penance and reforming 
her life. While she thus poured out her soul before the image of 
Mary, she heard a voice as if from a distance, saying: ‘If you will 
pass the Jordan, you shall find rest.’ She immediately arose, and 
turning her weeping eyes to the picture, said: ‘ Virgin of Virgins, 
through whom salvation has been brought to man, do not abandon 
me: I beseech thee grant me this favour.’ She immediately hurried 
to pass the Jordan, and buried herself in the wildest part of the desert, 
where she spent forty-seven years, in the practice of the most severe 
austerities. During many years she was exposed to the most violent 
temptations from the infernal enemy of her soul, but always was 
assisted and sustained by Mary. ‘In all my combats,’—said she her- 
self to the Abbot Zosimus—* I raised my heart to that immaculate 
Virgin, who had been so merciful to me; | begged her to assist me 
in my penance and solitude, and she has never forsaken me. She has 
been my protectress in all my difficulties.” The holy penitent at 
length obtained, through the intercession of Mary, the grace to receive 
from the above-named Abbot Zosimus, the last sacraments at her 
death, and thas passed from the desert which had been the witness of 
her extraordinary austerities, to that paradise, which God has pre- 
pared—not for those who imagine that they are rich in virtue, and 


stand in need of nothing—but for the publicans and sinners who return 
to Him by a sincere repentance.” 


_If this be a specimen of the teaching which Romanists con- 
sider efe, and likely to guard their doctrine against perversion, 
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we may leave it to the reader to judge for himself what the con- 
sequences of such teaching are likely to be. The Meditation 
closes, as usual, with a prayer. It is as follows :— | 


PRAYER, 


“(© Mother of Mercy! thou dost not repel any one who flies to 
thee for refuge. The greatest sinners are received by thee, when, in 
the spirit of penance, and with a contrite and humble heart, they fly 
to thee for help. Thou dost interpose between them and between Jesus, 
thy Divine Son, our Lord and Judge: Thou dost shield them from the 
inflictions of his severe justice: Thou dost defend them against all 
the attacks of the infernal enemy: ‘Thou expellest from their souls 
unbelief and perplexity, and dost infuse into their hearts the vivifying 
balm of hope. O Sacred Refuge of Sinners! how many sinners hast 
thou rescued from the power of hell; how many hast thou brought 
over to penance and change of life! Compassionate me also: to thee 
do I ery, a poor, banished child of Eve. Obtain for me compunction 
for my sins, and the grace never more to commit them. Reconcile 
me with thy Divine Son; and present me to him in the hour of my 
death. Amen. 

PRACTICE, 


“Recommend to the heart of Mary some one of your friends, 


whom you know to be living in the habit of mortal sin, or in the 
neglect of the positive duties of religion. 


** ASPIRATION, 


“ Let those be silent in thy praise, O Sacred Refuge of Sinners, who 
have not experienced thy mercy !—S. Bernard.” 


Here, again, we see the same fearful error of representing 
the Virgin Mary as being more merciful than our blessed Re- 
deemer. She is, in fact, put before sinners, by this most un- 
christian system, as the real saviour of sinners, while that 
merciful and gracious High Priest, to whom the word of God 
has taught the most guilty to flee for repentance and pardon, for 
refuge, for sympathy, and for grace, with undoubting confidence, 
the Church of Rome labours to clothe with terrors, and to 
picture to the penitent and trembling sinner as an angry and 
vindictive judge, from the inflictions of whose severe justice it is 
necessary for some more compassionate person—some one who 
“not only deserves to be called merciful, but even mercy itself,” 
—to shelter and to shield the guilty. Such is undoubtedly the 
meaning of these meditations and prayers, if they have any 
meaning at all. “ This city of God, of which such glorious 
things are said, is ever open to receive us, and protect us within 
its precincts from the just anger of God.” “ Mary stretches forth 
her hands to receive us, and shelter us fr.m the wrath we so justly 
deserve.” “'The Son will certainly listen to His Mother.” “ She 
not only deserves to be called merciful, but even mercy itself,” 
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“QO, Virgin, the judge and the culprit are both thy children ; 
thou canst not suffer any discord between them.” “God could 
not reject the prayers of one so holy and so merciful.” “ Who- 
ever has had the grievous misfortune to offend God, cannot do 
better than to fly to Mary, in a spirit of penance, to obtain, 
through her, reconciliation with God.” “Thou dost interpose 
between [sinners] and between Jesus, thy divine Son, our Lord, 
and Judge: thou dost shield them from the inflictions of his 
severe justice.” “Reconcile me with thy divine son.” 
Is this Christianity? Is it the religion of the Holy Scrip- 
ture? Is it the doctrine of the Apostles or the saints of the 
rimitive church? In a word, does it bear the slightest resem- 
lance to any doctrine which was taught by any person reco- 
gnised and acknowledged by the Church of Rome for more than 
500 years after the birth of Christ? 
With one more passage we shall conclude our extracts from 
this volume :— 


“COMFORT OF THE AFFLICTED, 
‘“HELP OF CHRISTIANS. 
“ Pray for us. 
“* Give me my people for whom 1 request.’—Esther vii. 3. 


“We read in the book of Esther that this holy woman, who amidst 
the splendour of a most magnificent court, retained the faith and piety 
which had distinguished her before her elevation to the throne, was 
the occasion of saving her people from utter extirpation. The crafty 
Aman, instigated by malicious envy, had obtained from king Assuerius 
an order, whereby all the Jews throughout his vast dominions were to 
be massacred on an appointed day. Mardochai, the uncle of Queen 
Esther, imparted the sad intelligence to this princess, who, although 
not included in it, failed not to grieve at the approaching destruction 
of her people. Agreeably to the advice of her uncle, she resolved to 
appear before the king, (although at the risk of incurring his dis- 
pent and to petition him on behalf of her afflicted people. 

\nowing, however, that God alone could cause her to succeed in her 
perilous undertaking, she resolved to prepare herself by fasting and 
prayer, in which she ordered all the Jews that dwelt in the royal city 
to join her, After a most rigorous fast of three days and three nights, 
she ventured to approach the king, and petition for her people. He 
granted her request; and the machinations of the enemies of God's 
people became the occasion of their triumph, and elevation throughout 
the empire. How admirably does not Esther represent Mary, the 
Queen of Heaven, who petitions God for her people—her fellow- 
creatures here below, against whom a decree, infinitely more just than 
that of Assuerius for the extirpation of the Jews, has been sent forth 
for the punishment of their rebellion against the Divine Majesty ! 

“ The supereminent greatness and holiness of Mary are calculated 
to impress us with most profound respect and admiration. All the 
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virtues which she possessed attract us by their excellence. But the 
mercy of Mary—the sympathy which she has with us in our sufferings 
—and the inconceivable desire she has to assist us in all our difficulties, 
are titles to our gratitude and love, which should call forth the warmest 
expression of these feelings. Truly may we apply to her the praise 
given to the brave woman mentioned in the Scripture: ‘ The law of 
clemency is in her mouth.’ Although raised infinitely above us by a 
dignity which the highest of the angelic host views with awe, still she 
does not forget those from among whom she has been taken, and who 
are exposed to the malice of that murderer from the beginning, who 
is more crafty and more cruel than was Aman, the Assyrian, ‘ Dost 
thou, O blessed Virgin,’ says St. Peter Damian to her—‘ dost thou 
therefore forget our lowliness, because thou art so highly exalted ?— 
No; such mercy as thine could not forget such misery as ours.’ What 
a consolation to reflect, that we have in the court of the heavenly king 
so powerful and so merciful an advocate, who is ever ready to plead 
our cause. If the supplication of Moses, on behalf of his unworthy 
people, were so powerful with God, as to cause him to order this 
chosen servant not to pray for them, lest He should be induced to. 
relent and not execute the decree which His justice called for; how 
much more powerfully will not Mary plead for us? May we not 
suppose that God will say to her, as He said to Moses: ‘ Let me 
alone, that my wrath may be kindled against them, and that I may 
destroy them.’ The charity of Mary in heaven is certainly not 
inferior to that of Moses on earth; and she, like him, will offer a holy 
violence to God, by the earnestness and constancy of her prayer. 
Who will despair, when protected by so powerful an advocate ? 

“An unlimited confidence in the intercession of Mary, and a 
prompt appeal to her in all our necessities and dangers, should be the 
result of the consideration of her influence and compassion. When 
we address God Almighty, we are overwhelmed with confusion at the 
contemplation of his infinite Majesty, and the remembrance of the 
innumerable offences we have committed against Him, ‘ Christ,’ says 
St. Bernard, ‘could suffice ; for, indeed, all our sufficiency is from 
Him ;—but we have need of an intercessor with Christ, nor is there any 
one more influential than Mary.’—And again: ‘ You were afraid to 
appear before the Father, and, terrified at the sound of his voice, you 
concealed yourself behind the trees:* He gave you Jesus as a 
Mediator, What cannot such a Son obtain from such a Father ? 
He will, indeed, be heard for his reverence; for the I'ather loveth 
the Son. But perhaps in Him also you fear the divine Majesty ; 
because although He became man He remains God, Do you wish for 
an advocate with Him? Have recourse to Mary. Mary is a pure 
human creature, not only pure from all contamination, but also pure 
by the singular excellence of her nature. I do not hesitate to say, 
that she also will be heard for her reverence. The Son wiil listen to the 
Mother, and the Father to the Son. My dear children,’ continues this 


pr An allusion to Adam in Paradise when he sought to conceal himself from 
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holy doctor and most tender lover of Mary, ‘she is the ladder by 
which sinners may ascend to heaven; she is my greatest hope, and the 
whole ground of my hope. For can the Son repulse her, or be himself 
repulsed ? will he refuse to hear, or not be himself heard ?’—Who can 
read these words of this glorious Saint, and not feel his confidence in 
Mary's protection wonderfully strengthened ; and not feel, that if the 
pious Monica obtained the conversion of Augustin by her prayers, 
much more will Mary obtain God's grace for us, who are her children, 
and for whose eternal salvation she feels much more zeal, than ever 
Monica did for that of her beloved child ?” 


This requires no comment. What must be the moral and 
spiritual condition of a church, where such misrepresentations 
of Christianity are substituted instead of the lene of the 
New Testament and the Catholic faith, it requires no great 
degree of sagacity to perceive. 


THE INSURRECTIONARY MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 


W Tid given to the printer last month some extracts from one 
of the organs of treason in Ireland, a weekly newspaper, called 
The Irish National Guard, but were unable to find room for 
them. We print them now, because it will be well to preserve 
them as specimens of the daring spirit with which the leaders 
of this rebellious movement have avowed their principles. The 
first of these extracts is the following exhortation to the people 
to arm themselves and prepare for a civil war. 


“ OUR MILITARY CHEST, 


“In the present glorious age when creature worship, human idolatry 
and king-craft, are fast fading away, when emancipated nations inspired 
by God, are smashing their tyrants to atoms, and resuming their 
natural rights; and when God's Aristocracy are taking the place of 
man’s, it is the business of every one to look about him, and prepare 
for ‘what God sends next.’ The whole duty of man now therefore, 
consists in learning ‘ the soldiering trade,’ and studying ‘the art or 
mystery of arms; let every Irishman, then, ‘ think well on it.’ These 
countries, for all we know, may be shortly invaded by the hostile or 
friendly French, Russians, or Americans. In that case England will 
have quite enough to do to defend herself and the enormous wealth 
which she has been accumulating for ages, and ‘every tub must then 
rest on its own bottom.’ But let the United Irish, ‘ loyal to God and 
their country, as in 1782, be prepared to stand up for the Emerald 
Isle, with the Protestant rifle and Catholic pike, and let their motto 
be, ‘ Nemo me impune lacessit.’ In order, therefore, that every Irish 
male may be the better able to do the work of God, by acting as a 
Nationat Guarp, and defending his country and liberty, his life, 
property, women, children, and the food raised by Irish hands, on 
Irish soil, against all foreigners and exterminators, we intend to pub - 
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lish ‘Short and Simple Annals for the Poor,’ in the shape of plain 
instructions on the military art, which, please God, will soon dissi 

the sinful ignorance that prevails on this natural and manly profession, 
and soon enable any one to learn the ‘ noble art of self-defence. —The 
necessity of ‘ devoting ourselves, with our whole heart and 6ur whole 
soul,’ to acquire a knowledge of military matters, will appear manifest, 
even to the most stupid, when we state that this lovely island—this 
‘Garden of God’—300 miles long and 150 broad, is forced to yield 
up a foreign annual tribute of twenty millions, in cattle, corn, and pro- 
visions, while the deluded and plundered natives are actually starving ; 
and that, moreover, this infernal, blasphemous, murdering, and putrid 
system is only upheld by the instrumentality of 30,000 ‘ poor, unpro- 
moted soldiers,’ and 10,000 ill-paid Irish police, or a force onl 
amounting to A FIFTIETH PaRT of the male population of Ireland, who 
can bear arms. The following original article, supplied by a corre- 
spondent, is the commencement of a series of papers promised us, on 
this all-engrossing and popular subject. 


‘© ARTICLES ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
“ [To be continued Weekly. 


“In all the popular movements which have taken place in this 
country, the greatest disadvantages have invariably arisen from a 
want of uniformity in the plans and manceuvres of the various bodies 
composing the great whole. Each leader proposed to his followers a 
method of action based on his own particular ideas and prejudices ; 
and when these different parties were concentrated being totally devoid 
of unity, and consequently deficient in that prompitude and vigour so 
necessary to success, they have ever fallen an easy prey to the more 
disciplined forces against whom they were opposed. 

‘* To obviate these inconveniences, the following articles on military 
affairs have been compiled. The instructions therein laid down are 
extracted from the works of the most celebrated commentators on 
modern warfare, and are especially adapted to the nature of the service 
and the materiel which must necessarily be employed. 

“ The ¢ Art of War’ has met with but little attention from the people. 
The air of mystery which professional men throw around it, and the 
unmeaning technicalities in which it is usually expressed, have formed 
formidable barriers to the propagation of this branch of knowledge, 
Divested of these useless appendages it becomes much more simple 
than might at first be imagined, depending, like all other sciences, on 
certain fixed principles and axioms, That it is necessary for every. 
patriot to make himself more or less acquainted with these principles, 
no one, who has watched the progress of European affairs, for the few 
past months, will, for one moment, call in question. It is a species of 
knowledge required by every man who wishes to gain the rights he 
does not possess, or to preserve those he has already acquired. To 
those who are about to struggle for their nationhood it is of the most 
vital importance. Writing on this subject, a celebrated military man 
remarks, We have seen, in the beginning of the last century, a 
power rise up between the Oder and the Spree, and resist almost the 
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whole force of Europe united against it. And what are the means it 
employed in its defence? They were no other than the continual 
and unremitting practice of all the military exercises—a constant 
attention to everything connected with the art of war. Every nation 
that possesses an acknowledged superiority in the military art is 
respected in proportion to the degree of that superiority ; but, it is 
neither from the number nor the valour of the troops only that victory 
must be expected; this is ordinarily the consequence of their pro- 
ficiency in understanding the mancuvres, and agility in managing 
their arms.’ A thorough knowledge of the military art insensibly 
strengthens courage; and those habituated to the exercise of war 
only want an opportunity to exercise the duties they have acquired. 

‘* The subjects under consideration may be thus classified :— 

“1, INTERNAL Economy.—Divisions of the people into regiments, 
companies, sections, arms, ammunition, accoutrements, &c. 

“2. Tue Use or Arms.—The pike, musket, and rifle exercise— 
marching, &c. 

“3, Manauvres.—Field exercises—firing—skirmishing—street- 
firing, &e. 

ARTILLERY.—The nature of cannon—mortarseshells—hand- 
grenades, &c. 

“5, ENGINEERING.—The construction of batteries—fascines— 
gabions—mines, &c, 

“6, Tue Higuer Brancuys or Tactics.—Movement of armies, &c. 

‘Each article cannot, of course, be discussed at length, in the 
columns of a periodical; but the information given will serve asa 
‘ stepping-stone’ to those who are desirous of studying the detail of 
the art, embracing at the same time all that is requisite for the 
guidance of the great majority of the people. 

“1, IntERNAL Economy.—The inhabitants of a city or country, 
assembling for the purpose of attack or mutual defence, naturally 
divide themselves into classes, or ‘ branches of service,’ Ist—Those 
armed with pikes. 2nd—The musqueteers or riflemen. 3rd—Those 
entirely without arms, or possessing weapons of an irregular kind, 
such as swords, scythes, &c. To each of these may be assigned par- 
ticular duties; and, by previous arrangement, each may be rendered 
useful in forwarding the one common design. To accomplish this 
object the pikemen and musqueteers, of every district or ward, should 
enrol themselves into a regiment, and for this purpose the occupants 
of the same or adjacent streets should form a section, consisting of one 
sergeant, one corporal, and twenty men. Two of these sections to 
make a subdivision, headed by a subaltern. Two subdivisions a com- 
pany, in charge of a captain. Ten companies to form the regiment, 
commanded by a major and colonel. Of these, two companies at 
least should be musqueteers. 

‘* The duties of ritlemen being of a distinct nature, they should be 


separately embodied, preserving the divisions of sections, subdivisions, 
and companies, as described above. 


“Un Sappevr.” 
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The number of The Irish National Guard, from which the 
foregoing extract is taken, was published on the 27th of Ma 
last, and certainly, as the paper had been in publication for six 
weeks at that time, the steps which have since been taken to 
discourage the publication of such wicked and incendiary pro- 
ductions can scarcely be thought to have been premature or 
hasty. The price of the paper was one penny, and one can 
easily imagine the class of persons who were likely to read it. 
It wag just for such persons the following insidious verses, in 
the same paper, were designed and suited. 


“BE QUIET, BOYS, BE QUIET! 


‘«‘ Be quiet, boys, be quiet! 

Your rulers’ words obey! 

Let want and famine riot, 
Though tyrants rob and slay ; 

Let landlords, tenants plunder— 
Let the rich destroy the poor— 

Let seas old comrades sunder— 
Be silent and endure! 


‘¢ Be starving wretches, lying 

In the ditches by the road— 

Be the young and gallant dying, 
Before the face of God; | 

While the midnight flames wide spreading 
Seize the cabins of the poor,— 

On the dead and dying treading, 
Be silent and endure ! 


‘“« Be the foreign vessel seeking 
Rich treasures from your strand 
While famine stalke loud shrieking 
With murder, through your land! 
Let earth's refuse, rank and rotten, 
Be the death-bed of your poor, 
Be your fathers’ might forgotten— 
Be silent and endure! 


“ Be each brow with slavery’s token 

Deep branded, to the brain— 

Be each spirit crush’d and broken, 
That chafes against the chain ; 

Be the mockery of your person— 
Be cowardly as poor— 

Be laughed at, like weak women, 
Be silent and endure ! 
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«Each vengeful feeling stifle 
Nor dare your murderers’ strike ! 
Aim not with the true rifle, 
Nor charge home with the pike ; 
Wait, wait, till you are hurried 
To a doom, as dread as sure; 
Be like them, starved, unburied— 
Be silent and endure. 


«Dr. REYNOLDs.” 


One can easily imagine the mischief which such writing is 


calculated to do among an ignorant, excitable, and suffering 
people. 


In the same paper is a letter, which is pretended to be written 
by the Earl of Clarendon to Lord John Russell, and which pur- 
ports to contain answers to Lord John Russell’s inquiries rela- 
tive to the state of Ireland. The following extract will give 
some idea of the spirit of this production :— 


“Last year things looked well, as famine, disease, and emigration ' 
were doing their work, and the gentry were fast sinking under the 
poor-rates, so that all seemed prepared for a ‘ NEW PLANTATION,’ but 
now all is changed for ever, since February of this year; the people 
have taken up the armed doctrines countenanced by the Pope, and 
preached by that dangerous man, Mitchel, who has already done us 
more injury than O'Connell in his whele life. The Irish have been 
confirmed in their new policy by the French, and Italian, and other 
Revolutions; and they confidently assert, that France and America 
will certainly interfere, if we come to blows. Moreover, the Orange- 
men and Protestants will not cut the throats of their countrymen, or 
embark in a bloody civil war for us; nor do I think it safe for E ngland 
to trust any more Rebel Volunteers with arms, Repeal and Tenant- 
right have now taken the place of religious quarrels; and even the 
present Pope is rather liked since he shared his power with the lait 
in his states, where the government was entirely ecclesiastical before. 
Then the passing of the Jewish Emancipation Act, and the Bill to 
establish diplomatic relations with Rome, has completely alienated the 
Irish religious party from us. 

* As for the state of our little army of 40,000, it is doubtful; we 
don’t like to flog or overrule the soldiers, who have become rather 
high-crested of late, as they know their own importance, and that we 
all depend on them.— No doubt they are aware that all popular govern- 
ments advocate ‘ PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS.’ It certainly would be 
dangerous to rely on Irish soldiers, either at home or abroad, in the 
present state of their country. The Irish police and constabulary are 
still more ticklish to deal with, as they are all related to the agricul- 

tural classes, who have suffered so much these three years; and be- 
sides, they know if they join the people, in case of a struggle, they 
will be all promoted to captains, and made gentlemen of. 

“Tn this position of affairs, I know nothing so likely to catch the 
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Irish as the presence of the Queen. Slight concessions, large promises, 
a pardon of such political offences as we can convict, with a visit of 
her Majesty, and a temporary expenditure of money, and a display of 
state, to dazzle the eyes of the vulgar, might tend to restore the political 
influence of England; and, if those expedients fail, then we shall know 
for certain what measures to take for the preservation of the empire 
now imperilled by the alarming condition of this kingdom. At the 
same time it is right to state, that the demagogues say the Queen will 
be received in mournful silence, the starving women and children 
paraded before her, Repeal petitions flung into her carriage, and 
placards with ‘Two millions of murders,’ and ‘ Queen of the cannibal 
islands,’ in large letters, carried everywhere. 

“ To conclude, my dear Lord John, I am asked, Would it answer to 
get up a partial, or premature rebellion, or massacre? This certainly 
has been suggested in several quarters, and it might be very easily 
managed, as we know of plenty of needy, desperate men amongst them, 
who might be readily come at, as many of them have relatives holding 
situations under the government, or expecting such; and many more 
of them might be treated with in a more open way, sinee they are 
living precariously; yet, I am against this foolish experiment, as I 
think, though partial massacres may terrify, or quiet people, in an 
ignorant age; still, all modern history plainly proves, that such 
attempts are fatal in a more intelligent age, since they drive every 
one, but those engaged in the butchery, against the government, 
Besides, how could we be so rash as to risk bloodshed in a country 
where the timid neutrals and best selected men will not find for us on 
juries ? 

“For God’s sake let something be done quickly, or the government 
must resign. I tell you we must at once grant large concessions, say 
a Federal Parliament, or lose al! influence abroad, for as soon as the 
world knows that our whole disposable military force is employed to 
overawe this nation, and that the entire population are arming and 
determined to hold the next harvest, what power will respect us 
abroad. Have we not been insulted by Spain already, and may not 
France and the United States interfere if invited to do so by the Irish ? 
It has been asked, could not an Irish yeomanry or militia be raised ? 
It might before the famine, but not now. Such a force would shortly 
imitate the Rebel Volunteers, and become an ‘ Irish National Guard.’ 
What loyalty can be expected from gentry or nobility, paying from 
5s, to 15s. in the pound rates, and most of whose estates are covered 
by mortgages, held by insurance companies, banks, Jews, or English- 
men? Why, these men would be the greatest gainers by a revolution, 
and they know it, and are thinking of it. Moreover, I am informed, 
that before another harvest is ripe, the demagogues will issue a pro- 
clamation, forbidding the payment of any rents, or interest money, to 
any landlord, noble mortgagee, or any person or persons who do not 
reside in Ireland. ‘They say that a paper rent receipt, or letter of 
acknowledgment, is of no value for the cattle, corn, or other produce 
of a whole townland, parish, or barony, whose inhabitants raise the 
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food, and are left to starve. The whole country will by autumn 
enter into subscriptions, fee the first lawyers, and use passive and 
armed resistance, as in the tithe war, intimidating and marking any 
man who dares to bid. Nay, so hateful are the absentees, that no 
juries will find for them, even if the rent is proved to be due. The 
tenants of the London companies in the north say they have a much 


better title to the rent than the London corporation, as they have 
been working the land for 200 years.” 


All this may appear very absurd and ridiculous ; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is just the sort of writing which is suited to the pur- 
poses of those gangs of incendiaries, the leaders of clubs and 
Repeal associations, by whose instrumentality, in almost every 
village in Ireland, ‘the priest and the demagogue have been 
labouring to poison the minds of the deluded peasantry. 

Whatever may be thought of this movement by those who are 
unacquainted with the condition of Ireland and the state of 
parties, and whatever pains those who are not ignorant may take 
w Mislead the public, there is not a shadow of doubt in the mind 
of any well-informed person that the present 1s a religious war. 
It is the Roman-catholic priesthood who have been at the 
bottom of the whole proceeding. ‘They were the parties to 
whom Mr. O'Connell owed all his influence and all his power. 
Nineteen-twenticths of all the enormous sums he drained from 
his wretched pauper countrymen were extracted from them by 
the terrorism of the priesthood. A very large proportion of the 
money he received was subscribed by the priests themselves. 
Since his death those warlike parties, which had been beginning 
to come forward for some time be fore, have no doubt perplexed 
the priests, who cannot but feel doubtful of the suecess of an 
insurrection under such leaders, and with such a variety of petty 
yealousies and divisions as embarrass their councils. But their 
only question as a body (whatever may be the more peaceful 
or more religious principles of a few isolated individuals with- 
out name or influence) is, whether the time is favourable, and 
the outbreak hkely to prove a failure or not. A premature out- 
break they do not approve of: nor willthey venture to sanction 
one until the 'y have made themselves pretty certain of its success. 
This is clearly and avowedly the question discussed by the 
English Romanists in their organ, the Tablet. Rebellion the 
maintain to be lawful, and, if likely to succeed, justifiable and 
expedient. Buta premature rebellion they will not sanction: 
and with no better leaders than have hitherto come forward, 
they seem as yet to have no great expectation of success. 

But as to the disloyalty of the Lrish priesthood as a body 
their desire to separate the two countries, and to do as much 
mischief and } injury to England as they possibly can, and their 

readiness to join any movement on whose successful issue they 
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could caleulate with any reasonable degree of probability, no one 
acquainted with Ireland can entertain a question or a doubt. 
In the first number of the /r.sh Felon, were communications 
from nearly forty of the parish priests, several of them written 
in the name of numbers of their brethren, giving their sanction 
to the League, which has united the moral and the physical 
force parties; and ever since, fresh proofs have been hourly 
afforded of the readiness, even of the most cautious among them, 
to take a leading part in the new movement, provided they can 
see their way as to its likelihood of overturning the English 
government. And as to the temper of their bishops, we think 
the following facts may enable our readers to judge for them- 
selves—if there should be any who are still in any doubt on the 
subject. In the Vadlet of the 8th July, appeared the following 
paragraph :— 


NEW IRISH LEAGUE, 


“ IMPORTANT DECLARATION OF THE Bisuops.— During the past week 
a number of the prelates have been assembled at the usual visitation 
at the College of Maynooth. On Wednesday last a meeting was held, 
which resulted in the subjoined highly important declaration :— 


“« Ata meeting of prelates held in the College of Maynooth, on 
Wednesday, the 28th of June, 1848, it was agreed that the following 
resolutions be republished :— 


«* Extract from the minutes of the proceedings of the Roman- 
‘atholic Archbishop and Bishops of Ireland, assembled at the Paro- 
chial-house, Marlborough-street, Dublin, on the 28th of June, 1834, 
the Most Rev. Dr. Murray presiding :— 


**¢ Resolved—That our chapels are not to be used in future for the 
purpose of holding therein any public meeting, except in cases con- 
nected with charity or religion, and that we do hereby pledge our- 
selves to carry this resolution into effect in our respective dioceses. 

“« Resolved—That whilst we do not intend to interfere with the 
civil rights of those entrusted to our care, yet, as guardians of religion, 


justly apprehending that its general interests, as well as the honour of 


the priesthood, would be compromised by a deviation from the line of 
conduct which we marked out for ourselves, and impressed upon the 
minds of our clergy in our pastoral address of the year 1830, we do 
hereby pledge ourselves, on our return to our respective dioceses, to 
remind our clergy of the instructions we then addressed to them, and 
to recommend to them most earnestly to avoid in future any allusion 
at their altars to political subjects, and carefully to refrain from con- 
necting themselves with political clubs—acting as chairmen or secre- 
taries at political meetings, or moving or seconding resolutions on such 
occasions, in order that we exhibit ourselves in all things in the 
character of our sacred calling as ministers of Christ and dispensers of 
the mysteries of God. 


DPD. Murray, Archbishop.’ 
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“ The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle states that the meet- 
ing at Maynooth College was attended by fourteen bishops, including 
the Most Rev. Dr. Crolly, R. C. Primate; Archbishop Murray, Dr. 
Browne, Bishop of Dromore ; Dr. Ryan, Limerick ; Dr. Haly, Kildare 
and Leighlin; Dr. Denvir, Down and Connor; Dr. M‘Gettigan, 
Raphoe; and Dr. J. P. Browne, Elphin.’’— Tablet, July 8, 1848. 


The impression produced on the minds of several persons, 
and naturally enough,—-was, that the Roman-catholic bishops 
were beginning to be alarmed for the consequences of the poli- 
tical violence of the priests, and to feel it necessary to check their 
too zealous patriotism. However, in the very same number of 
the Jublet was also reprinted the following letter from the 
diocesan of the celebrated Archdeacon Laffan :— 


“Tne Arcusisnor or Casnet.—The following letter from the 
Roman-catholic Archbishop of Cashel appeared in the /’reeman of 
Thursday :— 

““¢ TO THE EDITOR OF THE FREEMAN'S JOURNAL. 


“* Thurles, July 4, 1848. 

“«Sir—I have just seen in the Freeman of yesterday an adver- 
tisement republishing certain resolutions of the Roman-catholic Arch- 
bishop and Bishops of Ireland, passed in the year 1834, The 
advertisement is thus headed :—‘ At a meeting of prelates held in the 
College of Maynooth, on Wednesday, the 28th of June, 1848, it was 
agreed that the following resolutions be republished,’ &c. 

“«As it might appear that the re-publication of these resolutions 
was the act of all the prelates assembled at Maynooth last week, of 
whom I was one, I feel it my duty to say that | have been no party to 
this proceeding, and that I did not even know of the meeting alluded 
to until | read the advertisement in your paper. I have the honour 
to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

M, Siatrery.’”’ 

And lest even this disclaimer was not enough, Bishop Browne, 
—who is reported as one of the bishops that attended at the late 
consecration of the chapel in Lambeth, and who figures in the list 
of prelates on that occasion as—the Lord Bishop of Elphin,— 
sent a formal disclaimer of the whole affair to the Tablet, which 
the editor printed in a second edition of the same paper (July 
Sth) m which the two former documents appeared. 


“SECOND EDITION. 
“THE BISHOPS AND THE IRISH LEAGUE. 


“We are authorised by the Right Rev. Dr. Browne, Bishop of 
Klphin, to contradict the statement that the republication of the epis- 
copal resolutions was agreed to by the prelates assembled at Maynooth 
on the 28th of June. The list given of the bishops present is inaccu- 
rate: and no such resolution as that referred to was proposed even, 
much less adopted. More on this subject next week.” 
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In the following paper, July 15th, it is added that Bishop 
Browne, speaking for himself, and, he believes, for several other 
bishops, not merely disapproves of the re ynublication, but even (in 
parts) of the resolutions themselves. And to explain his meaning, 
he states that he does not approve of chapels being used for poli- 
tical meetings, or of priests joining the clubs (over which, of course, 
as mere members, they could have but little control), but that he 
does not disapprove of their moving and seconding resolutions at 
political meetings, where the interests of religion or charity are con- 
cerned,—a qualification which, it is needless to say, will sanction 
any meeting forthe promotion of repeal or separation—in other 
words, for the overthrow of English rule in Lreland. Butas a speci- 
men of the style and temper of these Roman-catholic bishops, we 
shall venture to lay before the reader a portion of a letter which 
was printed in the Zadlet in January last. It is there recom- 
mended to the English Romanists as “a powerful address” to 
Lord Stanley, it having been occasioned by something which 
Lord Stanley had said in the House of Lords, on the political 
dangers attendant on the system of auricular confession in 
Ireland. The letter is written by Dr. Maginn, who styles him- 
self Bishop of Derry, and it is not only “a powerful address,” 
according to the Tablet, but is recommended in a letter in the 
same paper, from Bishop Cantwell of Meath, to Mr. John 
O'Connell, as a “ dignified and inimitable reply.” Whether 
these are the most fitting terms to describe this extraordinary 
production, the reader shall judge for himself. At least we 
anticipate that he will consider the first three paragraphs, which 
we reprint precisely as they appeared in the Tablet, suflicient 
as Specimen. 


TO THE RIGHT HON, LORD STANLEY. 


“* The Confessional is conducted with a degree of secretness dangerous alike to 
the civil government and the peace of the country. The Priest conceals the secrets 
of the guilty penitent, and is ever ready to denounce the informer.'—Vide Report of 
Lord Stanley's Speech in the House of Lords, November 23, 1847. 


“ Buncrana, 4th January, 1848. 


“My Lord—I promised, the first leisure moment I could call my 
own, to return to your reported slanders on the Catholic Priesthood 
of Ireland, and what I must call your inconsiderate attacks on one of 
the most sacred institutions of their holy religion. Were I, however, 
to wait for that moment of leisure, I would, my lord, have long to 
wait, and the pledge I gave you should, I fear, remain for ever unre- 
deemed. You, and those that think and work with you, and the British 
legislators that preceded you, have left to the clergy of Ireland a legacy 
of toil and misery, so dreadful and so complicated, as to occupy their 
entire attention, and not leave them an instant to think of anything 
else. Your misrule, my lord, has brought our country to a pretty 
pass. The fairest land under heaven covered with poverty and rags, not 
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by the God that made it beautiful and fertile for the happiness of his 
creatures, but by bad laws and wicked lawgivers, For hundreds of 
years God made you and yours our stewards, our guardians, our super- 
visors. He elevated you and your country, in the moral order, to what 
our cloud-capt hills were intended to be in the physical order: to 
receive the refreshing dews of heaven and communicate them to us. 
This important duty you faithlessly discharged. Instead of water to 
refresh us, you gave us fire to burn us. Instead of being God’s 
ministers to us for good, you have been ministers to us for evil. The 
sword, of course, you always wielded with power, and with effect, 
The olive branch you never showed but for a purpose—when fear 
made it your interest. You, at times, my lord, I admit, used words 
of peace ; but even then, there was war in your hearts. Even in your 
smiles there was treachery lurking. Your fairest sky had upon it the 
dark speck ready to spread and break upon us in thunders and light- 
nings, the moment it was believed it could be safely done. Years of 
famine press upon us. Pestilence and death are at every door. The 
energies and soul of the country seem to be extinct. The clergy and 
their people broken down by a weight of tribulation which the might 
of angels could searcely bear, This, my lord, was your fitting oppor- 
tunity to strike our fallen country, and pour out your torrents of 
abuse on the devoted heads of the Irish priesthood, and on the most 
hallowed practices of the catholic religion. 


* PORTRAIT OF LORD BROUGHAM, 


“ Your last appearance, my lord, was anything but worthy of you. 
Never did a Stanley occupy a more discreditable position than you 
did on that memorable occasion. Your bottle-holders in the calum- 
nious onslaught you are said to have made upon us were anything but 
reputable seconds for one of your noble house to be sustained by— 
the one a mushroom lord, with a name as dissonant as his heart is dis- 
cordant with every upright feeling and every generous sentiment— 
the renegade of party and of principle—the capricious weathercock 
veering with every wind, uncertain in everything but his instability— 
the regular ‘ fata morgana’ of deception and delusion—this moment 
grave and serious, the next fantastic and grotesque—now the ridicu- 
lous harlequin, then the murky philosopher—a perfect Proteus in the 
suddenness of his transformations—one while a seditious Gracchus, the 
outrageous abettor of licentiousness—again, a wicked Caligula, sighing 
for an occasion to strike down with one blow every rational liberty. 
He has, it is true, momentary coruscations which those at a distance 
are wont to mistake for the brilliant reflections of the gems of honesty 
and truth, but which those who know him well, and happen to be near 
his person, have always understood to be nothing more than the tran- 
sient glare of a brimstone heart on fire, or the pestilent light of incu- 
rable corruption. Dressed out in the cast-off, threadbare vestment of 
the execrable old man of Ferney, without his genius, he apes his 
impie ty, and with a malignity far transcending that of this most sacri- 
legious of sophists, he would gladly close in the face of the soul of the 
penitent sinner the gate of merey, and pursue it from the judgment- 
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seat of God to the lowest depths of perdition that he might there, in 
imagination, gloat over its agonies, and feast in brooding vindictive 
thoughtfulness on its endless tortures. The patriot Swift would seem 
to have had his image before his mind when describing his infamous 
prototype, Lord Wharton—* His behaviour is in all the forms of a 
man of twenty-five. Whether he walks, or whistles, or swears, or 
takes brandy, or calls names, he acquits himself in each beyond a 
Templar of three years standing. Although the graver heads think 
him too profligate ‘and abandoned, they dare not be ashamed of him, 
for he is very useful in Parliament, being a ready speaker, and content 
to employ his gift upon such occasions where those who conceive they 
have any remains of reputation or modesty are ashamed to appear. 
Indifterent to the applause of the good, he is insensible to the reproach 
of any. He is without the sense of shame or glory as some are with- 
out the sense of smelling, and therefore a good game [name] to him is no 
more than a precious ointment would be to these.’ 


** PORTRAIT OF LORD BEAUMONT. 


“ Your other bottle-holder has not even the seeming of genius to 
recommend him to the attention of the most vulgar auditory. As 
remarkable for stupidity as he is for malevolence, he would fain strike 
and wound, but his utter impotency is the best shield against his 
malice—like the frog in the fable, as bloated and as pompous, and as 
ready for war against Ireland, her clergy, and her people ; his spear, 
thank Heaven, is but the feeble bulrush; his battle-axe a goose’s 
feather. He assumes now and then the air and mien of an old Roman, 
and with an antique toga—an honourable heirloom in his family, 
which came down to him unpieced, unstained, he would cover the 
envenomed heart of a Lollard. Without the mind, he is the Fra Paulo 
of the present day in malice and untruthfulness, He is said to wear 
a coronet, with the cowl and cloak of a monk, in whose folds he con- 
ceals the poisoned dagger, with which, on every given opportunity, he 
basely attempts to stab the very faith he professes. He has not even 
the gratitude of the brute that lovingly licks the hand of its benefactor. 
No, my lord, the noble soul [Mr. O'Connell] that laboured for forty 
years in his cause, and with a giant’s arm struck from his villain limbs 
the fetters he should have ever worn, he turned upon with the virulence 
of the viper, warmed into life in the husbandman’s breast, and tried, but 
vainly, to pierce with the forked tongue of vituperation, the fair fame 
even of his own immortal Liberator. For your sake, my lord, I, in 
all sincerity, repeat, I deeply regret that you allowed yourself to be 
supported, during your attacks upon us, by such characterless indivi- 
duals. A Catholic Stanley in olden times would have nobly shrank 
from such vulgar associations. But for the sake of the clergy and 
people of Ireland, I heartily rejoice at it; for by commingling your 
slander with theirs, it must have fallen pointless on that portion of the 
publie who value honour, truth, and virtue. We have reason, my 
lord, to thank Providence that our assailants are so disreputable. 
There is no balm of consolation necessary to heal the wounds they 
would inflict. Their praise is censure, and their censure praise ; 
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and from my soul I hope that the Catholic clergy of Ireland, my 
people or my country, will never descend to depths so low or so irre- 
trievably infamous as to merit their laudations. lor my own part, | 
say it with all candour, I would despair of my salvation the moment 
I became worthy of their encomiums.”’ 


This extract, we apprehend, will require no comment from 
us. Itis no doubt miserable rubbish, and nothing better than 
unmeaning ribaldry, with a sprinkling of profaneness sufficient to 
make one doubt whether the writer can have any serious belief 
in any religion of any sort. But it is a sample of what a 
Roman-catholic bishop in Ireland will not be ashamed to write 
and print, and put his name to; and as such, it warrants us in 
appealing once more to every person of common understanding, 
whether they can be surprised at anything which can —— in 
a country where the unhappy people are under the bondage 
and tyranny of such instructors—where one bishop can avow 
himself as the author of such a letter, and another bishop can 
come forward to eulogise it as “ dignified and inimitable.” 


COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 


Tue following document has been lately printed by order of Parlia- 
ment :— 


“ MINUTE DEFINING CONDITIONS OF AID TO ROMAN-CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, 
“ At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the 18th day of December, 1847. 


“ By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, 
“ Resol ved— 


“1. That the Roman-catholic Poor-schoo! Committee be the ordinary channel of 


such general inquiries as may be desirable as to any school applying for aid asa 
Roman-catholic school. 


“2. That Roman-catholic schools receiving aid from the parliamentary grant be 


open to inspection, but that the inspectors shall report respecting the secular 
instruction only. 


“3. That the inspectors of such schools be not appointed without the previous 
concurrence of the Roman-catholic Poor-school Committee. 


“4. That no gratuity, stipend, or augmentation of salary be awarded to school- 
masters or assistant teachers who are in holy orders, but that their lordships reserve 
to themselves the power of making an exception in the case of training schools, and 


of model schools connected therewith. 

It is very painful to make any remarks on such a document as this. 
But that—while all encouragement and assistance is denied b 
Government to Protestant and Church schools in Ireland, and all 
aid whatever is refused to the Protestant clergy and laity, as such, in 
the education of the children of the Church '—such direct encourage- 
ment should be offered to Roman- catholie schools, as such, in this 
country, is most extraordinary ; and, when one knows, that every 
man of common-sense must now see, from what is passing in Ireland, 
that the existence of the Romish Church in these countries is almost 
incompatible with the safety of the crown and the constitution, such a 
measure does seem perfectly incomprehensible, 
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